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What Time shall we Cut Timber? 


Never in winter, but always in summer. It should 
be cut during the most rapid season of growth, and 
while that season is drawing towards a close. The 
same rule should be followed that skilful nurserymen 
observe in performing the operation of budding—that 
is, just as the terminal bud on each branch degins to 
form—as soon as it is first evident that the growth of 
the branch is about to terminate, but is still in active 
progress. Experienced tree-propagators have found 
that much earlier than this, the juices of the tree are 
in too thin or liquid a state to form a good adhesion 
between the bud and the peeled surface. From the 
moment that the bark separates freely from the wood, 
these juices continue to thicken, until growth ceases al- 
together and the new wood is completely formed; and 
when this new wood is in the state of a thick paste or 
cement, then is the time that the bud will adhere most 
perfectly. This is the period when the bark may be 
peeled from a tree without destroying its vitality. 
And this is the time for cutting timber. Early in 
spring, the tree is full of sap, which is little else than 
pure water, and which has been gradually accumula- 
ting through winter by the absorption of the roots, 
with no outlet for its escape, as there is in summer 
through myriads of leaves. While the tree is thus 
replete with water, it is in the worst condition to be 
cut. But towards midsummer, when a portion of this 
water has passed off through the leaves, and the rest 
has been much thickened by conversion into material 
for wood, the case is very different; for while the wa- 
tery sap promotes only decay, the thickened juices 
soon dry and harden, and assist in the preservation of 
the wood. 

We have recently been furnished with a number of 
facts, in corroboration of this opinion, by Isaac Hatu- 
Away, of Farmington, Ontario county, N. Y., an old 
and enterprising settler, a close and extensive observer, 
and who has had much experience in connexion with 
saw-mills and timber erections. All his observations 
tend to show the great difference between winter and 
summer cut timber, and induce him to think that, cut 
~ atthe best period, it will last under the average of 
circumstances three times as long as when felled in 
winter. In one instance, a fence, consisting of winter- 
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cut materials, a part split into rails, and a portion in 
round poles, of beech, maple, iron-wood, bass-wood, &c., 
had completely decayed in fifteen years, and none of 
it was even fit for fire-wood. In another case, a quan- 
tity of bass-wood rails were cut in summer, and split 
from the brown or heart portion of the tree. This was 
done about fifty years ago; thirty years afterwards 
the fence was quite sound, and even now some of the 
same rails remain undecayed, although much worn 
away by the weather. Winter saw-logs, left over one 
summer at the mill, are usually much decayed for 
several inches towards the interior; summer-cut logs, 
which have lain a like period, are always sound. He 
has cut hickory for axe-helves; if done in winter, de- 
cay soon commences, and the worm which loves this 
wood, often wholly destroys its value. Summer-cut, he 
has never known it to be attacked by the insect, and 
indeed it seems too hard for them to penetrate. He 
has had occasion to examine-several old frames of 
buildings, and in every instance where the period of 
cutting could be determined, the same striking differ- 
ence in durability was conspicuous. 

He related several experiments on the durability of 
posts, one of which is worthy of repetition. In a gra- 
velly soil, where the water never remains, a stone bot- 
tom a few inches thick was laid in the post-hole, on 
which the post was set, and was then surrounded with 
stone closely rammed in on every side. As a conse- 
quence, the water never remains long enough in con- 
tact with the post to soak its interior, as would be the 
case if damp earth passed its outer surface. Such posts 
consequently give promise of remaining sound, after 
some years trial, at least twice the period of those 
simply packed in earth. He also finds that posts of 
what is termed the white cedar in western New-York, 
(the American arbor-vitz) last much longer when set 
green with the bark on, than if sawed and seasoned, 
which he attributes to the protection afforded by the 
durable bark. against the vicissitudes of rain and 
drouth, and the air and weather generally.* 

Now that the season is approaching, best adapted 
for timber-cutting, as indicate] in the preceding re- 
marks, we hope those interested will at least satisfy 
themselves on the subject by a fair and careful trial. 


* Jn ordinary instances, however, above ground, the bark 
by preventing seasoning, only acce'erates decay. 
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The Laws of Alimentation, . 
AS APPLICABLE TO SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


ore 





“It costs no more to produce fine than coarse wool.”’—J. 
Van Boren, Clarksville, Ga 


‘* By an irrepealable law of nature, small sheep consume 
no more food, according to their weight, than the larger 
breed.” —J. W. Cotsurneg, Spring field, Vt. 


“A few facts in Wool-Growing are conclusively settled, 
viz:—All animals require food according to theirlive weight, 
and a like quantity of food will produce an equal quantity of 
clean wool upon all sheep raised for the value of their fleece.” 
—JosErH Parker, West Rupert, Vt. 


*“‘ The expense of keeping large and small sheep is in pro- 
portion to their weight.’,—T. WENDELL, Farmington, Ct. 


‘* Sheep at maturity require food according to their weight ; 
and, other things being equal, we may expect about an equal 
return, whether the animal be large or small.’”-—Grorce 
CAMPERELL, West Westminster, Vt. 


_“* By a universal law, the larger animal, of the same spe- 
cles, consumes a proportionably larger amount of food.’’— 
H. 8S. Ranpatu, Cortlandville, N. Y. 


“Tt takes an equal amount of food to produce a pound of 
flesh or wool, without regard to the size of the sheep, and 
the same food that wiil produce a pound of coarse wool, will 
produce a pound of fine.””"—H_ C. W., Co. Gent. of April 20. 


This somewhat formidable array of quotations, if it 
does not prove what is asserted, does at least prove that 
the opinion is common— 

First—That the size of a sheep is the measure of 
the food it requires ; and 

Secondly—That the food consumed by a sheep, is 
a measure of the flesh, fat, or wool produced. 


If these propositions are true of sheep, they are 
equally so of other animals, and the subject is of the 
greatest importance to every farmer. If true, the busi- 
ness of stock breeding is certainly much simplified. 
The selection of steck needs no skill, if the income 
from it is a matter of fore-ordination, which no stupid- 
ity can diminish, nor the greatest skill, intelligence, 
or taste, increase. If the income from animals is thus 
fixed, there can be no hope of change for the better. 
Agricultural progress is impossible, fogyism is wisdom, 
and improvement a humbug. 

The gentlemen whose names have been quoted, must 
not infer a want of respect, but give me credit for 
honesty, when I express the full conviction, that these 
two propositions contain as much and as dangerous er- 
ror as can be expressed in so few words. 

It is propesed to show the fallacy of these two pro- 
positions, in their order. 

First—The food which. a sheep requires is not in 
proportion lo ils size. 

The amount of food which a sheep requires, is af- 
fected, 

1. By respiration. 

In breathing the sheep receives oxygen and gives out 
carbon. Of all the food of the sheep, one-half is car- 
bon; and of this, more than one-half is consumed in 
the fire of respiration. Thus more than one-fourth of 
all the food is used to keep the machine in motion. 
The quantity of food so used, depends not on the size 
of the animal, but on the amount of respiration; and 
this is affected by the degree cf perfection in the lungs 
and by external causes, as exercise. In violent labor 
more food is required, because wore is consumed in 
breathing. Respiration is affected by climate. In 
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cold weather, more oxygen is inhaled and more car- 
bon expired; so in hot elimates, less food is used ; 
while in the cold regions of the poles, the quantity 
consumed is enormous. We have here one-fourth of 
the food consumed in a manner not necessarily con- 
nected with the size of the animal. 

2. The amount of food required, is affected by the 
absolute waste. 

A portion of the food of animals, greater or less in 
different individuals, does not enter into the circula- 
tion at all, but passes away undigested, from the 
system. The amount of this waste depends on the con- 
dition of the organs of digestion, and not on the size of 
the animal. 

3. The amount of food necessary, depends on the 
natural waste from the substance of the body. 

The bodies of animals are constantly changing. 
Small portions are constantly passing off, and their 
places filled by secretions from the blood. In this man- 
ner, the whole substance of the body, including the 
bones, is supposed to change in from three to five years. 
More than half of all the food consumed by sheep, is 
applied to this waste, and carried off as excretions from 
the lungs, the skin, the kidneys, and the alimentary 
canal. The amount of this waste depends on the con- 
dition of these organs, and not on the size of the ani- 
mal. 

4. The amount of food which a sheep requires, is af- 
fected by the age of the animal. 

Young animals require more food to supply a great- 
er degree of activity in respiration, digestion and as- 
similation. 

5. The amount of food is affected by the condition 
of the animal. 

6. More food is required to supply cerlain drains 
from the system. 

More food is required during gestation and lacta- 
tion. Fine wooled sheep secrete from the skin, an 
oleaginous substance called yolk. This secretion in- 
creases as the condition of the animal ; is constant, and 
in amount, reckoned by Yovuatt. at ene-half the weight 
of the fleece. It operates as a drain upon the consti- 
tution, which must be supplied with additional food. 

All these circumstances have their influence in de- 
termining the amount of food which the sheep re- 
quires; and fully justify the position that it does not 
depend on size alone. 


Second—The food consumed by a sheep, is nota 
measure of the product, in either flesh, fat, or rool 

The sheep may be considered an animal machine. 
The different kinds are machines for different purposes; 
one adapted to the production of wool, another of flesh 
or fat, and a third neither. If a certain quantity of 
food be given to these different animals, the products 
will differ as certainly as if a bushel of corn were fed 
to a corn mili, a starch machine and a distillery. The 
first. two would produce equivalents, but of different 
kinds, while the third would waste all. The product 
in these cases, will depend in kind, upon the nature of 
the mill, and in quantity upon the perfection of the 
machinery. So in feeding the animal, the product 
will be flesh, fat, wool, or nothing, according to the 
nature of the animal, and the amount of either, ac- 
cording to the degree of perfection in the organi- 
zation of the animal. More generally the product of 
machinery, whether it be a sheep or cotton mill, de- 
pends on the nature and perfection of the machinery, 
and not on the amount of material consumed, and stil) 
less on the size of the building which contains it. 

It is a common opinion that all the elements of flesh, 
fat, and wool, contained in the food of sheep, will go 
to the formation of these products. Thus a writer, oth- 
erwise very intelligent, says, in the Patent Office Re- 
port fur 1841, ‘‘every particle of food, containing the 
eleinents of wool, will be assimilated in such a manner 
as to increase its growth.’ Then, as a pound of dry 
hay contains the elements of a pound of wool, and each 
sheep consumes the equivalent of ten times its weight 
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annually, then sheep of one hundred pounds weight 
would produce annual fleeces of just half a ton each. 

Some may be surprised at the assertion, that a ton 
of dry bay contains the elements, of a ton of wool. 
Here are the figures. One hundred pounds of hay and 
wool contain (omiting fractions) the following elements: 


Hay. Wool 
NE. tin tes seeeenensndienniens and 50 
I 05.0066400000000%45 0009340 6 7 
Neate gOe ss 05 die dies wis ow iiida caee 3 17 
CFO e 0.0 600500 s0mccsccecosece ces 38 22 
97 96 


The truth is that, of the elements of wool, contain- 
ed in the food of sheep, not more than an average of 
one pound in three hundred, ever goes to the forma- 
tion of wool. A small amount of the same elements go 
to the formation of flesh and fat; for the most unlike 
of these, viz., flesh and wool, are composed of the same 
elementary substances, and nearly in the same propor- 
tions. They contain respectively in one hundred parts: 


Flesh. Wool. 
GOP PON, (5 cicnicis 09:0 Hipodvcess'singy cols 51 50 
Hydrogen,.......sseecesecesoeeeees 7 7 
POUNOON, Scns ccc ccccvbebydbectess 15 17 
OXYGeEn, ...crccvcvvvccvevsryeces 21 22 
91 96 


The remainder of these elements go to supply those 
wastes described in the former part of this article. 
When it is proved that the average of sheep at matu- 
rity, appropriate to flesh, fat, and wool, less than one 
pound in a hundred of the elements of these substances 
received in theiz food, we are prepared to admit that 
some sheep may lose more than others. 

A given amount of food will not produce like re- 
turns in the form of flesh, but the result will be affect- 
ed by various circumstances, as, Ist, the age of the 
animal. 

In the very young, a larger part of the food goes to 
the promotion of bones; and in the very old, a iarger 
part is wasted. The old machinery becomes worn and 
in perfect. 

2. It is affected by climate. A few ounces of rice 
form as much human flesh in China, as ten pounds of 
whale biubber near the poles. 

3. It is affected by action. A sheep in constant ex- 
ercise, will not make as much flesh from a_ bushel of 
corn as one lying at rest. Of two horses, one at rest 
and the other at hard labor, if fed alike, one may be- 
come fat and the other poor. Hence the practice of 
shutting animals up in the dark to fatten. It is on this 
principle that hybernating animals pass the winter in 
a semi-torpid state without food. 

4. It is affected by the amount of intellect. The 
laboring brain consumes food as really as the working 
body, and the sheep with the smaller and less active 
brain, will form more flesh on a given amount of food, 
than the more active and intelligent. 


5. The product of food is affected by temperament 
This is more obvious, but no more real, in the human 
apecies. Of two men, one may have a low lymphrtic 
temperament, in which the stomach predominates, and 
is the most active and important part of the system. 
The brain is small and indolent—the hair thin, soft 
and suety—the eyes dull and lead-like—the blood 
pale and thin, crawis through the veins with slow and 
languid pace, while the respiration, as slow as consist- 
ent with life, consumes but little carbon, and leaves 
much for the production of fat. The only organ of the 
brain which appears to have any thing te do is ali- 
mentiveness. In such a man, the brain, nerves, mus- 
cles and blood all rest, that the stomach may work. 
This man’s evident destiny is to sit quietly—eat heart- 
ily—sleep soundly, and be fat. The other may have 
a high nerveus temperament and an ever-working 
brain, whose fires, fed on all the combustibles of the 
system, send lightnings over the electric nerves and 
burning lava throxgh the veins. The idea of fat on 
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such an organization, is absurd. It would be as ra- 
tional to expect fat from feeding Cleopatra’s mummy. 
In the first case, the food is used for the formation of 
flesh and fat; in the second, it forms neither, but is 
exhausted on the operations of the mind. Thus the 
same food might produce in one ease fat, and in the 
other thought, between which those who believe that 
equal food gives equal products, must form an equa- 
tion. 

Such are some of the numerous causes which affect 
the demand for food and its products. But these cir- 
cumstances do not affect all animals alike. Probably 
no two sheep ever had»precisely the same organization, 
either in kind or perfection of mechanism. A slight 
defect in any part of the wonderfully complicated ma- 
chinery, affects the result. A broken tooth—an im- 
perfection inthe minute gland which supplies the sa- 
liva—the least mistake of the stomach in the composi- 
tion of the gastric juice—a slight inaction of the lac- 
teala, or any one of ten thousand other imperfections 
of the animal machinery, would affect the result. 

That sheep have their organizations both different 
in kind, also in the kind and degree of impervections, 
is proved by observation and experiment. Every man 
who observes sheep, knows that of different kinds fed 
alike, one will produce more wool, another more flesh or 
fat, anda third neither. The same animal will not oxcel 
in the production of both flesh and wool. The reason 
seems to be that as both these products are composed 
of the same elements, those used to form one cannot 
at the same time be used to form the other. Hence 
the incompatibility of wool and mutton—the one must 
yield to the other. Some are so happily organized as 
to produce a fair quantity of both flesh and wool, but 
excellence in both is not to be expected. 

From the deductions of philosophy and well estab- 
lished theory, we are compelled to conclude that ani- 
mals do not consume food in oes eno to their size, 
neither do equal quantities of food produce equal re- 
sults. The subject might be safely left here as fully 
proved, and my task done, but fortunately reason and 
theory have in this case been fully sustained by ez- 
periment. 

It has been proved by actual trial, that if a number 
of sheep be fed alike, some will have too much, others 
not enough, and perhaps no two give precisely the 
same result in either flesh, fat, or wool; and that the 
larger sheep may be so, not because it has taken more 
food, but because it has made a different use of it. 
The same has been observed among other animals. 
If two pigs, for example the Suffolk and land-shark, 
of different organization, but equal size, be fed alike, 
the former will leave a part of his food and become fat, 
while the other may consume all, and gain nothing. 
The difference is that one converts his food into flesh, 
while the other exhausts his in locomotion and noise. 

So also among the human species, it is observable 
that size has very little connexion with quantity of 
food, and that those who consume most remain small, 
lean and hungry still. One who has had great expe- 
rience in feeding animals, Col. SHzrwoop, says some 
where, that in feeding animals, “ their size is no rule 
at all.” 

But the most satisfactory and decisive experiments 
on this subject, are those of J. B. Lawes, Rothamsted, 
England. The object of his experiments was to deter- 
mine, with the greatest possible certainty, the differ- 
ent results from feeding different kind of sheep. The 
experiment was performed with large numbers of the 
various kinds, and continued during several years. 
They were conducted with the greatest care, and are 
worthy of careful study and entire confidence. Their 
practical value can scarcely be overrated. The result, 
so far as pertinent to this subject, was— 


1. No two kinds of sheep consumed food according 
to their sizes. 

2. No two kinds produced woo} according to their 
food. 
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3. No two kinds increased in flesh according to their 
4. They did not produce loose fat according to their 
food. 


5. The Cotswold sheep gave a larger increase, from 
a given amount of food, than any other variety. 

It appears then to be fully proved both by reason 
and experience, that the amount of food which sheep 
require, depends on the various causes specified, and 
not on size alone, and that the quantity of flesh, fat 
or wool, which a sheep will produce, is determined, 
not by the quantity of food consumed, but by the na- 
ture and perfection of the animal organization. 

These general principles are equally applicable to 
all our domestic animals, and the obvious importance 
of the subject will justify or at least apologize for the 
length of this article. Its chief object is, to correct 
the common impression that agriculture is the appro- 
priate sphere of dullness, and to show that, on the con- 
trary, the selection and culture of a single class of 
animals alone, requires the most refined and correct 
taste, acute perception, large observation, careful 
study, and long experience. 

If this article shall in the least aid in fastening this 
impression on the minds of the young farmers of our 
country, the writer will never regret that, in its prepa- 
ration, even at this most busy season of the y@ar, the 
pen has usurped the place of the plow. Joun T. An- 
prew. West Cornwall, Ct. 


— 


Nitrate of Soda—No. 2. 


Messrs. Ep1rors—In addition to the synopsis which 
we have prepared of the experiments of Mr. Pusey, 
with nitrate of soda and nitric acid, we herewith pre- 
sent you and your readers with some farther informa- 
tion on the same subject, gleaned from reports which 
we find in a foreign paper of late date. The following 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the effects of the 
application of nitrate of soda on pastures. Mr. Main 
of Mid Lothian, in a prize essay in the Transactions of 
the Highland Society 1853, gives the results of an ex- 
periment. In a field consisting of 15 acres, six years 
in pasture, nitrate of soda at the rate of 1} ewt. per 
acre was applied. Previous to the application, “ 12 
cows starved upon it.’ After being top-dressed, 13 
milk cows, 5 young cattle, 3 colts, and at intervals 60 
sheep were grazed upon it. 

In a field which had been three years in grass, ni- 
trate of soda, gypsum and other top-dressings were ap- 
plied to different portions. That portion to which the 
nitrate was applied at the rate of 1 ewt. (112 Ibs.) to 
the acre yielded an increase of 1} ton over that por- 
tion which had no application, and also over that portion 
to which gypsum had been very liberally applied. 

Other experiments equally favorable, have been re- 
ported from time to time for some years back, in Bri- 
tish agricultural journals. In combination with guano, 
striking results have also been obtained ; and it is usu- 
ally from such a combination that the largest profits 
have been realized. 

As a top-dressing to oats, nitrate of soda has pro- 
duced results similar to those above alluded to on grass. 
One English farmer reports an increase of 16 bushels 
of oats over the product of a field undressed, and the 
gain at over $10 an acre, after deducting the expense 
of the nitrate. On strong land this sane experimenter 
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found that the result was barely sufficient to pay the 
cost of the nitrate. 

A farmer in Derbyshire, top-dressed a field of 10 
acres of heavy soil, on a clay bottom, with 1 ewt. of 
ritrate to each acre—one land excepted—and the re- 
sult was an increase of about 16 bush. oats, and a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of the straw. Es- 
timated profit after deducting cost of nitrate about $10 
an acre. 

It may be well to mention, however, that at the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
on the 23d of March last, reported in the Mark Lane 
Express of March 27th, a communication was received 
to the effect that several comparative trials of nitrate 
and guano on oats, had led the writer to prefer guano. 
In one experiment he applied 14 cwt. of nitrate on one 
portion, and 3 ewt. of guano on another. The oats top- 
dressed with the nitrate kept a bluish sort of color 
throughout the season, did not ripen equally, and were 
soft in the ear; while those which had guano ripened 
equally and had a harder, crisper ear, and weighed 
better. That the writer of this report was net preju- 
diced against the nitrate is evident from another part 
of his communication in which he states the results of 
an experiment made on a field of grass. On one por- 
tion of the field he applied 2 ewt. of nitrate and 1 ewt. 
of salt ; on another portion 4 cwt. of guano, and on the 
remainder of the field no manure was applied. The 
nitrate gave about 34 tons of hay per acre, the gu- 
ano a little under 3 tons, and on the portion which 
had ne manure the amount of hay was only about 14 
ton. Independently of the increased weight of hay 
from the nitrate, the writer prefers that manure for 
either old or new grass, as it appears to require but 
little moisture to fit it for reaching the roots of the 
plants. A strong dew in the course of one night ap- 
peared sufficient for that purpose: and in about 36 hours 
after its application the grass turned to a luxuriant 
dark green color, whereas the guano requires a good 
shower of rain to fit it for acting on the grass, and un- 
less it gets such a fall of rain it does little good. 

On barley the nitrate has been applied so as to yield 
very large profits—7 to 14 bush. of increase. 

The experiments have been numerous with Wheat. 
From various reports we note the following amounts of 
excess of dressed over undressed portions of a field. 


VWt,. ccccqeccccccccccccccecs 4 bushels 2 pecks. 
BB Se SP eer 5 do. 2 = do. 
GPRS SU. i G5 5 05 See eee faiek 6 eo. 
Whipds. 2a. bends <isen swe ave 10 do 
GER. . crngio pense speciavene 12. do 
Ne 6s oalt rina Sanens bes 13 do. 


7th, The amount of excess not stated: the vield, 
however, 65 bushels per acre. 


When nitrate of soda has failed to do good, it has 
been owing probably, either 1, to the article not being 
genuine ; 2, to being applied at an improper season ; 
or 3, to its having been applied to land so high in con- 
dition that nitrogenous manures proved injurious by 


producing too luxuriant a growth of straw. ° 
—<p— 


A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-2 inches 
deep, will contain one gallon. 






































Gypsum end Ammonia. 


Messrs. Evrrons—As the tinre of making compost 
is at hand, and the use of gypsam as one of their ingre- 
dients, has lately been decried, I take the liberty of 
giving you the substance ef the results of some exper- 
iments recently made, bearing upon that pot. 

It is well known to the most of farmers, that during 
the decay of animal and vegetable matter, a quantity 
of a@mmonia is found which from its volatile nature 
is very liable to evaporate, or pass away in the atmos- 
phere, very much to the deterioration of the value of 
the substance as a fertilizer, for ammonia is a very 
beneficial manure. The form in which it flies away, 
is generally that of carbonate of ammonia, a very 
volatile pungent salt known under the name of harts- 
horn. Various means have been suggested and used to 
fix this, that is, to render it less volatile and keep it in 
the material in which it is formed for the purpose of us- 
ing its valuable compounds as fertilizers. A common 
way has been to mix gypsum (sulphate of lime) with 
the material used in compost heaps, when a mutual 
decomposition takes place, in which carbonate of lime 
and sulphate of ammonia was formed. This fast salt 
is much less volatile than the other compound of am- 
monia mentioned, and is therefore more easily retain- 
ed inthe heap. It has recently been denied in a sci- 
entific journal, that this change does take place—that 
dry or nearly dry carbonate of ammonia will decom- 
pose and be decomposed by gypsum, and therefore 
that it would not fix the ammonia, and that its addi- 
tion to other manure, added to its value, only by its 
own ingredients—not by saving other valuable pro- 
ducts. This statement has been copied in several pop- 
ular newspapers, and if incorrect should be refuted, as 
it pretends to be based upon the unerring laws of chem- 

ry. 

SP took three samples of gypsum, (the eommon, such as 
is used here by the farmers,) and treated them with 
carbonate of ammonia in differert ways, imitating the 
condition of the compost heap. The first I moistened 
slightly after mixing the two together, not making 
them more damp than they would be in a heap of 
com post. 

The second I left dry as they were mixed. 

In the third, I did not allow the two to come in con- 
tact, at all, but kept them separated, so that to unite, 
the carbonate of ammonia must come in contact with 
the gypsum as it evaporated. 

In all three cases, I exposed them a few days to 
air mixed with carbonic acid (conditions always pres- 
ent in the compost heap,) at the ordinary temperature 
of my room, and then exposed them to the pure air 
until the carbonate of ammonia had all been decom- 
posed (or evaporated,) and afterwards examined them 





chemically. Zn all cases a mutual decomposition 
had taken place. The gypsum (which was originally 
present in the largest quantity,) contained much car- 
bonate of lime, and a corresponding (apparently so at 


least,) amount of sulphate of ammonia was present in 
the mixture, which [ separated by chemical means, and 
examined. 
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As I have remarked, the gypsum was present in ex- 
cess, and so it should be in the compost heap, —that is, 
there should be more than enough present to decom- 
pose all of the ammoniacal compound. Otherwise 
there will be some that will escape, and undoubtedly 
asmail quantity always does escape, not coming in 
contact with anything which will retain it, for it is dif- 
ficult to have such substances thoroughly mixed thro’ 
the mass. 

I think these experiments show that the use of plas- 
ter, or gypsum, for this purpose, is founded on sound 
principles, and consequently are safe to follow. Such 
experiments have been frequently made by others, and 
I intend if possible, the eoaning summer to carry on 
these further, and see if such changes do actually take 
place in fermenting and decaying barn-yard manure, 
the result of which you shall have, if you think them 


worth your aitention. Yours truly, Wu. H. Brewer. 
—< > 
Stumps and Simple Stump Machine. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In your paper of the 27th, is an 
article on the decay of stumps, which I cannot allow 
to pass without having a kick at it. Stumps should 
never be induced to rot above ground, but below; nor 
with the exception of sugar tree, should fire ever be 
applied to them. In clearing, all trees less than two 
feet in diameter, should be cut 18 inches from the 
ground, and theedges of the stump nicely bevelled 
with the axe, so that the doubletrees in plowing may 
slide freely over them. If the earth is kept well dug 
with the mattock, and soft, about them, the roots will 
decay in a few years, so as to admit of their easy re- 
moval. Very large trees need not be cut so low, be- 
cause it is impossible for the team to straddle them; 
and it is best to have them so high that your horses 
will not attempt that feat, if the driver should be so 
careless 9s to permit them. An easy mode of produc- 
ing rapid decay in large ,stumps, is to split them by 
blasting with powder, thus admitting the rain and 
melted snow to penetrate to their main or tap roots. 

The cheapest and most convenient stump machine 
for the farmer’s use, consists of astout pole 18 or 20 
feet long, and a very strong log chain with which to 
fasten one end of the pole to the stump. A yoke of 
oxen hitched to the other end and driven around, soon 
twists the stump out of its bed. Occasionally some 
digging and cutting of roots will be neccessary to facil- 
itate this last operation; but if stumps are properly 
grubbed about, in the first plowing of the ground, they 
can be taken out when the ground is soft, in the spring 
or autumn, with very little trouble. Paut A. Way. 


Sewickly Valley, Pa. 
i an 
Prant A Trex.—As an encouragement to every 


body to plant a tree, the Pratteville Adrocate states 
that there is now standing near Grace Church in that 
village, a tree which was planted by three little boys 
forty-four years ago this spring, which measures thir- 
teen feet im circumference and is estimated to contain 


four cords of wood. One of the boys who helped to 
plant this tree, still lives in the village. 
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Clearing and Seeding New Land. 


Messrs. Epitors—In the 93d page of The Culti- 
vator of this year, we had your answers to queries 
proposed by “ Novice,” of Pine Grove, Ohio, and hav- 
ing had some experience in clearing new land, let me 
give a few thoughts on the subject; not that I expect 
to give any new light, but to do my part in circulating 
a knowledge of each other's experience, and to call 
out light from others. 

1. If the inquiry should be the cheapest and most 
expeditious mode of bringing new land, whether bot- 
tom or upland, into grass for mowing or pasture, I 
should say, if the timber be large, to deaden the land 
by girdling the useless timber in June, July and Au- 
gust, while the sap is in full flow, and the leaves are 
out. The small stuff should then be cut down, cut up 
and thrown into as few and compact heaps as possible, 
and burnt in September. The land may be sown to 
wheat in October, and grass in March, or the grass 
seed may pe put in with the wheat in Oct. Dont be 
small and stingy about the grass seed, but put on at 
least 12 quarts of timothy and four of clover, or 16 
quarts of timothy alone; and about the harrowing, 
whenever your neighbors say, ‘hold, it is enough,” 
then go over it as thoroughly again, and yon will get 
the ground into so fine a tilth, that you will get a great 
crop of grain and grass. If you undertake to chert 
the earth at this stage of the business, it wlll cheat 
you. If preferred, the land may be sown in as tho- 
rough a manner to oats and grass the next spring after 
girdling. _ Instead of oats it may be put into corn, af- 
ter as free a harrowing as we have before mentioned; 
and with two good hoeings, the Innd may be brought 
into a good clean eondition to put into wheat, by cut- 
ting up the corn in’ the first of Oct., and setting it up 
around the large stumps, or hauling it off and setting 
up along the fences—then sowing to wheat the last of 
Oct , and stocking down the next spring. This girdling 
is said by those that have tried it, to be very beneficial 
to all soils, a clay soil in particular, for the soil yields 
easier to the plow, and is far more productive than 
lands that have had all the timber taken off in a green 
state. I refer now to the first cultivation after clear- 
ing. Again the roots of a tree girdled and left stand- 
ing, will not resist the plow so long as the roots of the 
stump of a tree cut when green, by at least three 


years. 
The next summer after this girdling, even if no 


grain crop is put on, a hay crop of from one to two 
tuns per acre can be taken, if the ground in some dry 
tine has been gone over with this very free harrowing 
and no cattle are allowed to run on it when the ground 
is soft. One of my neighbors, an honest and experi- 
enced firmer, says he has obtained one-and-a half tons 
per acre the first season of sowing grass seed on such 
new land, and one of your late correspondents states 
that he has easily obtained from two to three tons per 
acre. The upland will be dry enough without ditch- 
ing, but bottom land is liable to be more or less wet, 
to have places of standing water, swampy boggy 
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ground, sometimes filled with bushes, and a free use 
of the spade will ditch off the water and reclaim much 
of such Jand and make it yield the better crop of any 
thing put into it. 

Now from the girdled standing timber, a sufficient 
amount may be cut down for rails, and if there is a 
good lumber, stave and fire-wood market near, the 
bodies of the remaining timber may be pretty much 
consumed for lumber, stave and cord-wood. 

2. You have advanced the idea that “ to assist their 
decay, (stumps) a pile of turf or earth placed on each 
is a goodthing.” I think the more you dig the ground 
away from a stump, the sooner it decays. It is well 
known that fence posts rot out first just at the surface, 
while a few inches below the post is but little consumed. 
But if you mean that turf or earth should be put on 
the ¢op of the stump, I will agree with you, and a 
greater effect may be produced by digging out a small 
place in the center of the top of the stump, or boring 
in a few inches with an augur, then put on your sod or 
earth. After two or three years, and after a long 
dry time, the sod and earth may be removed and fire 
put in their place and into the hollow stumps, and in a 
few days and with a little feeding, these stumps may 
be consumed roots and all. 

But to go back a littie; if ‘ Novice,” or any other 
person clearing land, hag time, means and inclination, 
it would perhaps be safer and better in the end to make 
good clean work as they go along. Fall the trees into 
winrows, cut and pile the limbs closely, so that fira will 
burn them up clean, when they are well seasoned. 
Now is the time to make out the cord-wood and pile 
it up between stakes, unless it is to be drawn off be- 
fore fires are Jit on the piece. And now is the ‘time to 
make out staves and saw out rail euts and saw-logs, 
Whatever timber is not put to the above use, should be 
cut up fourteen ft. long for logging. The best time for 
chopping is in winter and spring, and for clearing any 
time after haying and harvesting. 

3. For three or four years, while the stumps are rot- 
ting out, there is probably no better purpose to which 
the land can be devoted than to the rearing of cat- 


tle and sheep. J.H.M. Oberlin, May 10th, 1354. 
—pj— 


Breaking Colts. 





Messrs. Epirors—I read an inquiry of H. N. C. 
inthe April number of your Cultivator. He wants a 
few hints on the subject of breaking colts. 

In breaking a colt we should never attempt too 
much at atime. I first break it to lead; then put on 
gears and lead it till it becomes accustomed to them; 
then hiteh it toa sled. (I think a sled much better 
than a wagon.) It is best to have three horses and to 
work it some time to the empty sled. Teach it to 
walk in the gears at first, and it will learn to pull by 
degrees. We should always treat e colt with kindness, 


not severity, and try to make them think that we do 
not want to hurt them. Cure and kindness is the prin- 
cipal thing. I have broke several, and always had 
good luck and but little trouble. J. S. He St. 
Clairsville. 
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Mode of Applying Nitrate of Soda. 








Messrs. Eprrors —In previous communications we 
have stated such results from the application of this 
chemical manure as will most probably induce some of 
your readers to make some trials of its remarkable 
fertilizing powers. It has produced such increase in 
crops of grass, hay, oats, barley, wheat, and such pro- 
fits, that it seems well deserving of farther trials in 
this country. To those who intend to.experiment with 
it we would offer the following hints, gleaned from the 
reports of those who have beer the most successful in 
applying it in England aad Scotland. 

Nitrate of soda is found especially useful for those 
soils which are deficient in condition, where both soil 
and subsoil are light, with a tendency to deficiency of 
straw. On such svils it has been found quite profitable 
to apply nitrate, whether the crop is hay, grass, wheat, 
barley or oats. When intended for hay, an equal mo- 
ney-value of guano, viz., 2 ewt. along with 1 cwt. of 
the nitrate will usually be more profitable than the ap- 
plying of 2 ewt. of nitrate alone. 

Nitrate of soda should not be applied when the land 
is saturated with moisture, but when it is rather dry 
than otherwise. Just before a rain is a most sutiable 
time for its application. Until the nitrate is dissoly- 
ed by rain or a heavy dew, and thas washed into the 
soil, it must of course remain inactive. Two applica- 
tions, two to four weeks apart, are found te be better 
than one application, the quantity beiag no greater in 
the one case than in the other. If grass is to be cut 
green for soiling, so that there is no danger of lodging, 
a double quantity (2 cwt.) may be applied with or with- 
out aa equal quantity of guano. The nitrate is best 
applied to wheat, oats, &ec., when the blade is up 3 
or 4 inches. To prevent too heavy a growth of straw, 
and consequent lodging, | ewt. of the nitrate and 2 
ewt. of commen salt will generally be found the most 
profitable quantity, applied at two separate times. To 
assist in its more equal distribution, saw-dust or some 
equivalent dry powder may be mixed with it. Com- 
men salt is sometimes used in larger proportions—as 
much as 3 ewt. per acre—it being claimed that it thus 
keeps dewn weeds, and gives to wheat, &c., a stiffer 
and firmer straw, preventing lodging, rust and mildew. 
The average quantity of nitrate to an acre is 1 cwt. 

In conclusion we would state that last year only 
about 100 tons of nitrate were used in Scotland; where- 
as orders and sales this year show that more than 500 
tons at least will be disposed of. This, at 1 ewt. per 


acre, will manure 10,000 acres. * 
Sentinal 
AGRICULTURAL Epucation.—The trustees of the 


University of North Carolina have, in compliance with 
the demand for mere practical education, establishea 
professorships of Analytical and Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Civil Engineering—the department of Chem- 
istry, by Prof. B. 8. Hepricx, and that of Engineer- 


ing, by Prof. C. Puitures. We were gratified to learn, 
as we do by a letter from Prof. Heprick, that his de- 


“ partment is in successful operation, the number in at- 


tendance being larger than was anticipated. 
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National Cattle Show. 


Arrangements have been made for a national exhi- 
bition of Cattle, to be held under the auspices of the 
United States Ag. Society, at Springfield, Ohio, on the 
25th, 26th and 27th days of Oeteber next. The time 
has been fixed at so late a day, in order not to inter- 
fere with the State and County Shows; and no doubt a 
vast many of the prize cattle of these different shows, 
will be present on the oceasion. The Executive Com- 
mittee say: Six thousands dollars will be distributed 
in premiums for the best stock of the various breeds of 
Cattle, subject to competition without territorial limit. 
Springfield is centrally located as regards the eattle re- 
gion; it is most convenient of access by railroad from 
every point of the compass. The means for accommo- 
dating, at very moderate charges, a large number of 
Private houses will be opened for 
There are also eighteen cities 








persons are ample. 
the reception of guests. 
and towns within reach by an hours’ ride on the rail- | 
roads, on which éstra trains will be placed te accom- 

modate such as wish to go elsewhere for lodgings. 

About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, and 

more than three hundred stalls will be prepared for the 

shelter of cattle during the convention. It is expected 

that very liberal arrangements will be made by all the 

railroad companies, both for the transportation of cat- 

tle and the conveyance of passengers to and from the 

Fair. ——ii 

Plaster for Potatoes. 


Messas. Eprrors—I beg the privilege of stating to 
the readers of the Country Gentleman, an experiment 
which I have tried in raising petatoes. I have plant- 
ed oa all kinds of land; and to my satisfaction, have 
found that dry, poor land is best; because they.are 
much less subject to be destroyed by that. bancful 
scourge the potatoe rot I last year planted the driest 
and poorest part of my cornfield to potatoes without 
any application until after the first hoeing, when, hav- 
ing some plaster left after plastering my corn, I ap- 
plied it to nbout half ef my petatoes onthe hill. At 
the second hoeing a vast difference was perceptible in 
the vines. The plastered part continued in advance 
through the season. At the time of digging, there 
proved to be double the quantitiy, and of a much 
larger size. ‘There were some indication that some had 
decayed among the whole, but no more of the plaster- 
ed ones than the other. I shall try the same plan this 


year. Lwcis Grisweip. Milton, (tl. 
—<f>— 
Meat ror New-Yorx.—The New-York Tribune 


furnishes a variety of interesting statistics in relation 
to the number, weight and value of the animals butch- 
ered weekly in New-York. The number of beeves 
slaughtered during the first three months of the pres- 
ent yea* was 36, 249, the estimated value of which 
amounts to $2,120,562, or an average of $167,280 per 
week, which the c.ts pays to the country for beef 
alone. The number of sheep and lambs butehered du- 
ring the same time was 90,616—swine, 67,763—calves, 


10, 376. 
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Proper Time for Cutting Hay, &c. 


Eps. or Country GENTLEMAN—lI have been looking 
for some more extended suggestions in your paper, on 
the subject of hay, either from your pens or those of 
your experienced correspondents. Indeed it seems to 
me that the public needs to be enlightened upon this 
subject, and to your sheet, with its deserved reputa- 
tion, we must loak for thelead. Not only the producer, 
but the purchaser, should have a correct view of the 
subject, for much hay is grown and cured with refer- 
ence to the ¢aste of the buyer, rather than to the bene- 
fit of the animals that consume it. The demand in 
market is all for timothy, especially for horses, and 
that cut when the seed is fully grown. Nothing else 
passes as good hay in our markets. In Franee and 
Engiand, I understand clover sells as No. 1, and in Bos- 
ton and other New England markets, foul meadow takes 
the precedence. I have fed to horses, cattle and sheep 
with good success, all varieties of clover from the larg- 
est to the smallest (white); also timothy, red top 
grown upon dry ground, and mixed with clover and 
timothy and June or spear grass from rich and damp 
ground; and I have found the more varieties grown 
the larger the yield. 

There is, however, I apprehend, one fault, and a 
great one, of the farmer, which contributes to the pe- 
culiar and exclusive taste of the buyer, that is the 
inode of curing. Late cut grass is cured when cut, but 
early cut must be cured with care and skill, as it will 
suffer in nutriment or become musty. But before 
making any suggestions upon the mode of curing, I 
will offer my views in short upon the time of cutting 

I have no doubt that grasses of all common varie- 
ties, are at their greatest perfection for hay when 
in the blossom. The after growth is more abundant 
when cut in that state; the ground better protected 
irom the rays of the sun, and the roots left in a more 
vital state for the succeeding crops: and, in addition, 
une barn-Yard is spared from mnch foul seed, which 
matures in late cut hay. This, I may say, is the re- 
suit of my limited experience and observation. My 
childhood was spent upon a farm in Windsor County, 
Vermont. Clover was there generally mowed in June, 
and the good farmers commenced haying, (of their En- 
glish grass as they called it,) by July, and [ am fully 
convinced their hay was more nutritious than our late 
cut hay. Cattle, sheep, and even horses, grew and 
gained in flesh, upon this hay. And on occasional 
visits to that section, when I have driven my own hor- 
ses, I have found they would do better on the hay in 
Vermom than in New York In the western part of 
New York, where I had what was properly called a 
grain farm, for some years, I often had an opportunity 
of testing the value of hay which I had cut early, and 


cured, my way with that purchased, cut and cured to 
the fashion of the market. My horses, when fed 
on clover hay, grown upon my own farm, without 
grain, did as well as when fed on the purchased. with 
eight quarts of oats daily. It would afford me much 
pleasure to see further light beamed upon this dark 
subject, in your columns. 
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BEST MODE OF CURING HAY. 

My mode of curing hay was derived from direetions 
given by Judge Bvex, about the time he started the 
Cultivator. The mowing should be performed when 
the grass is free from rain water or dew; and when 
the grass is wilted it should be cocked, observing the 
rule invariably ; never spread the grass or open a cock 
unless through carelessness water has got into its 
midst. If the prospect of weather is good and the 
yield large, what is mowed in the forenoon and up to 
mid afterneon is turned over in the swath before the 
dew falls, so as to expose the green surface to the dew. 
The next day it is cocked either from the swath or 
winrow, by placing one fork full upon another with- 
out rolling up. This is the most important thing to 
be well done in the whole process of hay making, and 
every man must be instructed to do it the very right 
way, and no other, or the whole system fails. When 
cocked it should remain unopened until eured, from 
wo days and upwards. The cocks should be made 
small in cireumference, and as tall as they will stand; 
the grass being cocked when heavy, they will not blow 
over easily. For experiment, I have allowed the cocks 
to stand three weeks, and I think without injury. The 
same came out bright in March, with the heads, leaves 
and blossoms of the clover on, and as bright as when 
cut. I find most men, after the hay is cocked, are im- 
patient to stir it. After a long rain, I let the cocks re- 
main until thoroughly dried upon the outside, about 
two days; and then if wet at the bottom, invert them, 
ready for another rain upon that end; or if good wea- 
ther, draw it in soon thereafter. 

In this way, I never have had hay badly cured, in 
the worst of weather. Care and judgment will over- 
come the worst of difficulties. I have had cocks out 
from one to two weeks in severest rains, without mate- 
rial injury. A cock well made, has a well thatehed 
roof and water will not pass in over an inch. If the 
weather is doubtful, the grass is spread, and if light 
it should be cocked the same day it is mowed. But 
the farmer has no business to have light grass. Two 
and a half tons to the acre is the least he should have 
when long enough on the farm to prepare and seed his 
meadows. If is miserable economy to have less. 

There is another way of securing hay, which I have 
known some good farmers practice. That is, cut the 
grass when in blossom, free from wet; wilt it, and 
draw it to the barn in that state, and keep the barn as 
near air-tight as possible. I have understood this is 
extensively practiced in Pennsylvania, where they have 
stone barns well adapted to the practice, and one of the 
most intelligent and prosperous graziers of Chemung 
county, told me this was his practice ; he said the hay 
would mold a little, but the cattle would eat it as well 
or better, and he thought it more nutritious—probably 
better for cattle than horses or sheep. 





INQUIRIES ABOUT DRAINING AND IRRIGATION. 
And now gentlemen, [ wish a little advice on the 
subject of draining and irrigation. I have seen the 





' boy who blew the fire to roast his ear of corn, and then 
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blew the corn to cool it. Now all the rage is to make 
the lands dry by drainage, and aleo make them wet by 
irrigation. I have cultivated a farm at the West, 
whieh nature had drained, it being a gravelly loam 
soil, some two feet deep, upon a compact clay subsoil— 
all that was wheat land, corn land or grass land. I 
removed to this farm two years ago. The 200 acres 
under what is called improvement, lies between the 
Champlain Canal and the Hudson River; the west 100 
acres nearest the canal, is what is denominated good 
meadow land—subsoil, clay ; surface, clay or clay and 
sandy loam, with a few inches of muck generally. The 
eastern parts, river flats, generally dry, with wet pla- 
ces, and a ridge west of the flats, but not so high as 
the meadows; generally dry, based on the slate, and 
mostly overlaid by clay, sandy and gravelly loam, 
with wet depressed holes in spots. I commenced near 
the river, tv drain one field every year until I went 
over the whole farm. But the idea of irrigation has 
come in like backwater upon my notions of drainage, 
and the question is, where shall the line be where the 
two contending systems meet? or shall both run over 
the whole as a tree and vine covering the same space? 
I have no doubt as to pursuing the drainage as to the 
100 acres next to the river, which, if I pursue grazing 
as I intend, would be sufficient to raise all the grain 
and roots required for the farm; but as to the other, 
comes the question, will that, well prepared, be as 
profitable in durable meadow and pasture? and 
how prepared, by draining and then irrigating, 
(there is a supply of water for that) or neither? 
This land is now wet in the spring and fall, and dry 
during the summer. It seems to me that it is now in 
about the same state as that described by Mr. Morris 
(in his valedictory address to the State Society,) as ir- 
rigated on the slopes of the Alps. Would not the use 
of the subsoil plow in preparing this, do all that is re- 
quired as drainage for permanent meadow or pas- 
ture? and then if more water is needed, irrigate? 
I can readily conceive in our climate, on gravel- 
ly lands, irrigation would be very beneficial ; it will 
not only afford moisture but will make a porous soil 
more compact; and here arises a. query, whether for 
that reason it is not detrimental to a clay soil—will 
it not make it too compact ? if it brought on a fertili- 
zing sediment it would enrich by that means—and 
again if irrigation will produce rot in sheep who feed 
upon the pastures overflowed, I should think the evil 
would be as great asthe benefit. Yours, &c, L., Stra- 
chan Farm, near Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
—— 


CaLirornNiA Wueat Crop.—an immense breadth 
of land was sown to wheat the last autumn, and the 
crop is now represented in the most flourishing condi- 
tion. It is said that the larger portion of the yield 
laet year averaged 50, and frequently as high as 60 to 
70 bushels per acre. Estimating the present crop at 
only thirty bushels, of which there can be no doubt, it 
is thought that it will be abundant to supply all the 
wants of the State. 
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Covered and Uncovered Manures. 


Mecsas. Epirors—In the No. of The Country 
Gentleman for Feb. 23rd, there is, under the caption 
of ** Truths not yet adopted in Practice,” a very urgent 
appeal made to farmers to adopt more generally some 
efficient measures for the protection of their farm-yard 
manures fiom the destructive effects of exposure to all 
the winds, rains, and scorching heats of the year. 
That appeal, we trust, will be heeded by those inter- 
ested, as many thousands of dollars’ worth is annually 
allowed to go to waste for want of some suitable care 
of yard manures. 

Having lately perused some account of experiments 
made by Lord Kinnaird, reported in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, on the 
comparative value of covered and uncovered manures, 
it occurred to me that a brief sketch of these experi- 
ments and their results might contribute somewhat to- 
ward fixing in the public mind an impression of the 
importance of more care, than now generally prevails, 
in regard to protecting yard manures and saving them 
from waste. 

In 1851, @ field of 20 acres, of very equal quality, 





being a rich loam naturally dry and in good heart, - 


with an exposure to the south, was selected for the ex- 
periment, and divided into two equal portions. The 
manure was applied at the rate of 20 cart-loads per 
acre. The whole field was planted with potatoes; the 
seed all of one kind; and planted first and second 
weeks in April. All brairded well, and showed no dif- 
ference in growth till the first week of July, when a 
decided superiority began to manifest itself in the half 
of the field manured out of the covered yards. The 
vines on the portion of the field manured from the ex- 
posed yards began to decay by the latter end of July, 
while the other portion of the field still retained its 
strong dayk green. The crops were taken up on the Ist 
to 4th of October, and after careful measurement and 
weighing of two separate portions in each division, 
the result was as follows :— 


With uncovered manure, 
tons. cwt. ls. 
1st measurement—1 acre produced 7 6 8 of potatoes. 
2d do 1 do do 7 18 99 do 


With covered manure. 
tons. cot. lbs. 
1st measurement—1 acre producded 11 17 56 of potatoes. 
2d do 1 do do ll 12 26 do 


As soon as possible after the potatoes were harvest- 
ed, the field was cleaned, plowed and wheat. drilled in, 
at the rate of 3 bushels per acre. As soon as the wea- 
ther was suitable in the spring, the whele field got a 
dressing of 3 cwt. of Peruvian guano per acre, Dur- 
ing the winter very little difference was apparent; but 
shortly after the application of the guano, the wheat 
on that portion manured by the covered dung took a 
decided lead, which it retained all summer. The 
whole field was eut on the 26th of August, 1852; the 
portion manured by the uncoverei dung being at least 
four days earlier than the other. As before, the two 
sepvrate portions in each half of the field were mea- 
sured, cut and stooked separately. On the 4th Sept., 
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each portion was thrashed, the grain carefully mea- 
sured, and the straw weighed. On account of a wet 
season the grain was of lighter weight than usual, in 
G. Britain, per bushel. The result of the experiment 
was as follows :— 


With uncovered manure. 
Produce in Grain. Werght per bush. Produce in Straw 
acre. bush. bs. lbs. Stones. ths 


ty ofl 349 : 614 152 of 22 
2d 42 33 do 160 do 
With covered manure. 

Ist 55° 5 61° 220 of 22 
2d 53 A7 61 210 do 


These and similar experiments have. satisfied Lord 
Kinnaird of the advantages to be derived from having 
farm-yard manures put under cover. They seem so 
eonelusive and instructive on this point as to deserve 
to be brought before the farming classes of this coun- 
try. Net a few of your readers, we doubt not, will 
take measures of some kind to profit by them. It will 
require but a few minutes to determine the probable 
profits of protecting any certain-ameunt of yard-ma- 
nure. It appears from the abeve results that Lord 
Kinnaird got about 125 bushels of wheat more from 
the ten acres manured with covered dung, than from 
the 10 acres which had been manured with the uneo- 
vered. In wheat alone, then, without taking potatoes 
or wheat straw into account, the difference in favor of 


covered manure was quite considerable. * 
—-_ 


Weeds—Weeds ! 





We often observe, in passing through the country, 
the pastures of poor farmers crowded with armies— 
not of Turks and Russians~but of mulleins, horse- 
thistles, and other invaders, which not only devour the 
strength of the land and pay nothing in returp, but 
continually say, like impertinent tell-tales, to every 
passing traveler, in the language of a celebrated writer 
“ Beboid the field of the slothful, and the. field of the 
man void of understanding! Yor lo, it is all grown 
over with burdocks, und Johnswort has covered the 
face thereof.” 

We take it for granted that no reader of this jour- 
nal ever voluntarily allows weeds to grow on his pre- 
mises, but some, however, obtain stealthy possession— 
and if some of our good friends of this class would go 
over their grounds, make a careful observation, and 
estimate the ameunt of vegetable growth thus feeding 
on the strength of their soil. which might as well be 
wheat, corn, and ruta-bagas, they would certainly be 
surprised et the amount. It would be a curious ques 
tion in philosophy, why so many will thus allow a year- 
ly waste from weeds of some fifty or a hundred dollars, 
with al} quietness and submission, who would be rea- 
dy ina moment to bring an action at law against a 
neighbor, whose cattle and swine should devour a fifth 
part of that quantity. 

If we could onty have all the value of the riches of 
the country at large thus wasted, placed in our hands 


for endewing agricultural schools, there would be no | 


necessity whatever of applying to national and state 
legislatures for help. 
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Now is the very point of time for thinking this 
matter over, with a determination to act efficiently in 
the premises; and if any one is too busy or “ drove” 
to attend to it, he has certainly either undertaken the 
care of too much land, or else is pursuing a system 
which may emphatically be compsred to ‘ saving at 
the tap and wasting at the bung.’ No one is ever too 
busy to turn his neighbor’s cattle out of his cornfield— 
and he ought to pursue the same system towards other 
intruders. Wehave known farms to be affeeted in 
market value from five toten dollars per acre, by be- 
ing kept neat and clean in one instance, and foul, 


weedy, and reptilsive, in the other. 
— 
Remedy for Smut in Wheat. 


Messrs. Epirors—I see a writerin the Country 
Gentleman, asks for a preventive for smut or fungus 
in wheat. This, together with the frequent inquiries 
made by our northern friends, in the wheat growmg 
regions, induces me to give you one that is simple, 
cheap, never failing. Jt is simply soak in water in 
which blue vitriol has been dissolved, im the following 
proportions: For each ¢ or 5 bushels wheat, dissolve 
1 Ib. blue vitriol in water sufficient to cover and pro- 
perly soak the wheat; let it remain in this soak 20 to 
24 hours—sow immediately after taken out of the 
soak. Pursue this annually am? property, and my 
word for it you will never more hear complaint of 
smut in wheat, however badly the seed from which it 
was grown may have been mixed with smut. This is 
the discovery (at least in this state,) of an old and 
successful planter and wheat grower of this district ; 
and has been tested many years, always suceessfully, 
by hundreds, yea thousands. Some say this soak also 
effectually eradicates chess, in a few years, but of this 
I am not fully satisfied. But when properly applied 
and used, that it isa sure and effectual remedy for 
smut, there is not the shadow of a doubt. 

If new, or untried, with you, get a single farmer to 
make the experiment. He, you, or the country gene- 
rally, will never regret it. R.Srewart. Newover- 
ry, S. C. —<— 
Destroying Brakes, Ferns, &c. 

Messrs. Epitors—In looking over the Jan. No. of 
The Cultivator, I noticed an inquiry of D. C. L, Es- 
sex, Vt., as tothe best method to destroy Brakes and 
Ferns. Having some experience in the matter refer- 
red to, I would state for the benefit of these who are 
desirous of ridding their land of these troublesome in- 
truders, that there is a “ royal road ”” which leads “ to 
destruction.”’ To kill out brakes, mowing in June and 
Sent., kills them in 2 or 3 years, except the bog brake, 
the crown of which must be eut with a bog-hoe or 
spade. Docks and burdocks are destroyed in the same 
way. Fern, mowed any time from the 20th of June to 
Ist of Sept., raked and burnt, prepares the land for 
after imprevement. The next season a good many 
sprouts will start up, enough to discourage the inexpe- 
rienced, but keep the guide board up at the beginning 
of the “ royal ronad,—” (here lies the secret)—in Au- 
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gust, when weil up, mow close to the ground. They 
require no raking—if any start the third season, serve 
them in like manner, and that is the end of them. 
This course with me has always proved successful. 
For farther proof, examine your meadows that are 
mowed every year—there are no ferns growing. C. 8. 
Shelburne, Mass. _— oe 
Saving Clover Seed by Machinery. 


A very interesting communication lately appeared 
in the American Farmer, from Epwarp Sras_es, of 
Sandy Spring, Md. one of the most intelligent and 
best practical farmers of our country, on the use of the 
mowing and reaping machine as a saver of labor. 
From a note just received from him in relation to the 
same subject, he says, “I do not in the least doubt 
that the mowiug and reaping machine has fully saved 
half its eost to me in the iast harvest—and even more, 
if I had taken into the account, the loss in my grass 
and grain crops without it. Hands with us could not 
be procured sufficient for both crops in proper season, 
and many who depended on hand work had to neglect 
the grass to save the grain. I have no interest in any 
machine, but I feel a great interest in helping on my 
brother farmers, north and south, in lightening their 


burdens.” 
We furnish the following extracts from the article 


we have referred to above, which will amply repay 
a perusal, and show the economy, even to those culti- 
vating small farms, of the machinery alluded to. The 
public will await with interest further information on 
the particular kind of contrivance used in these exper- 
imente for raking the cut grass off at the side of the 
machine. On the subject of cleaning clover seed, some 
very valuable hints may be obtained. 


A large portion of my crop of clover seed the past 
season was so fallen and lodged, that scarcely half the 
seed could be saved with the cradle; consequently, we 
were compelled to resort to the slow and expensive 
mowing with scythes, or use the machine. The trial 
with cradles, resulted in breaking out the fingers, and 
leaving much of the best seed uncut; the scythe was 
both too slow and too wasteful. Indeed to look over 
the fallen and tangled mass of vegetation, persons un- 
acquainted with the machine would have supposed it 
impossible to cut it clean, with any thing short of the 
scythe. 

The machine (one of Hussey’s improved) was set to 
cut rather higher than for mowing, and by a side de- 
livery of my own construction, the seed was delivered 
at the side and out of the track, in straight loose bunch- 
es in the best possible order for curing and taking up 
afterwards; and with almost the precision of clock 
work. It was one of the most beautiful and perfect 
farm operations [ ever saw—scarcely leaving a head 
standing to the acre, and literally leaving nothing for 
the rake to glean afterwards. It was completely cut 
and raked, in about one-third the time the same hands 
could have properly raked it alone. We would ocea- 
sionally, though not often necessary, throw out of gear, 
pase on through the cleared track, and only eut across 
and against the lean; in this way every head raised 
up 4 to 5 inches high, or above the guards, [snakes 
heads included] was not only eut, but sared on the 
platform. We could well afford to lose a little time in 
this way, when the machine was doing the work of 
full ten to a dozen seythes. 

The seed is usually left from 5 to 10 days in this 
state, in order to make it hull more readily; and a 
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shower or two on it; improves it both for the threshing 
and hulling operations. Ata leisure time in winter, 
and in cold dry weather, we pass it through the com- 
mon wheat thresher to separate the heads from the 
straw. If in good order for threshing, the spike con- 
caves are removed, and blank ones substituted in their 
places, which answer a better purpose ; avoids cutting 
up the straw, and rendering the raking much less te- 
dious. 

The next operation is the hulling; this is done ei- 
ther by running it two or three times through the same 
machine (spike coneaves replaced) as fast as it can be 
forced in by a board fitting the opening, and having a 
short handle in the center, 15 or 18 inches long. It is 
then fanned, when the unhulled seed, falling near the 
fan, and being much reduced in bulk, may all soon 
be hulled by passing 4 or 5 times through the machine ; 
or secondly, by an opening to feed in the front of the 
thresher, about 9 or fo inches wide, and another open- 
ing at back, at the opposite end of the cylinder, the 
chaff passing diagonally through; bat this plan with- 
out much care, is very apt to cut or break too much 
seed; neither does it save much time, as the feeding 
is necessarily slow. 


After some remarks of a more general nature on the 
different kinds of reapers, and in which further practi- 
cal knowledge is needed, he makes the following very 
just remarks : 


There is however one thing that must be borne in 
mind by those who would use mowing machines to the 
best advantage; it is absolutely necessary to farm 
neatly,—to clear the ground from stone, stumps, and 
abrupt inequalities on the surface. For a Farmer to 
expect to mow close and clean, without the trouble of 
picking up the stones, and with the knives cutting 
through the earth and gravel, is about as reasonable, 
and as profitable too, as for a mechanic to undertake 
to plane up his boards covered with grit, or driven 
through with nails. ectiadiiiiini 


Training Colts. 





Mr. Tucker—Your correspondent H. N. E. inquires 
“ how to break colts.’ I will give him the benefit of 
my experience. While the colts follow the mare, or at 
the time of weaning, is the proper time to halter them. 
At first lead the dam in advance, and let the colt fol- 
low. Ifit refuses to obey the halter when pulled, turn 
it one way and the other a few times, and it will soon 
obey. If haltered at this early age, they are easily 
managed, and there is little or no danger of injury to 
the colt. Continue to handle them while young, and 
they will seldom become unmanageable. The winter 
before they are two years old, it will do to begin with 
the “ bitting-bridle.’ Do not buckle them up too tight 
at first, or leave them in the bit. too long—an hour will 
do-—which may be repeated in two or three days. It 
is well to exercise them in this way several tiznes— 
then attach long reins to the bit, and drive them about 
the yard. Do this a few times, when you may har- 


ness them with a quiet gentle horse and drive not more 
than two miles, as, if they get tired and discouraged, 
it is apt to break their spirits. Always use gentle means 
—never whip acolt. It is the whip that makes more 
balky horses than anything else. 

The best feed for colts is good clover hay, eut, with 
bran, or shorts. It. is also the cheapest. Carrots are 
excellent fur colts, say about four quarts per day. The 
first winter is the trying time for colts. It is then that . 


they require nursing and extra feed. I keep mine in .& 


a stable without any floor, and give them regular dai- 
lv exercise, which I consider important. J. Brandon, 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
NITROGEN. 
Municn, Bavaria, May, 1854. 

Messrs. Epsrors—The nature of the sources of the 
food of vegetables is a topic of deep interest to the 
farmer who is intelligent in the study and pursuit of 
his profession. But a very few years have elapsed 
since this subject began to excite the altention of those 
eapable of subjecting it to a successful examination, 
and to-day we are in the midst of an era which is oc- 
cupied with solving the problem. Already so much is 
known with regard to this matter as to furnish one of 
the most interesting chapters in physical science. 
Yet from year to year the formerly received principles 
require extension and correction from the results o1 
new researches. 

The farmer knows that the muscle which sustains 
his labor, and the nerve which impels and guides it, 
contain as an invariable and essential ingredient, a 
substance ealled azote, or nitrogen. He knows that it 
must be contained in his food in order that it support 
life, and of course also must be obtainable by the 
vegetable which is tbe only ultimate source of animal 
nutrition. It is assumed asa general thing that the 
chief hindrance to perfect vegetable development is a 
deficiency of this body, or at least a deficiency of those 
forms of it. which are capable of giving it to the 
plant. 

Chemistry teaches that there oceur in nature, but 
three bodies which can directly supply the vegetable 
kingdom with the nitrogen needful for its growth. 
These are, Ist, the free nitrogen of the atmosphere ; 2d, 
ammonia, existing in air, in water and in the soil; and 
3d, nitric acid in union with ammonia, potash, soda, or 
lime, in the atmozphere, in water or in soils. 

It is proposed in this paper brietly to review the 
facts and doctrines hitherto received coneerning the 
availability of each of these bodies as sources of vege- 
table nutrition, and to bring forward the interesting 
results of recent investigations. 

1. To what extent is atmospheric nitrogen directly 
assimilable by plants ? 

Four-fifths of the air which constantly bathes the 
leaves of plants is nitrogen.** The result of nearly 
every one of the earlier investigations was, however, 
that this nitrogen does not contribute directly to vege- 
table growth, and accordingly in the standard treatises 
on the chemistry of vegetation it is accepted as a fact 
that nitrogen is acquired by the plant from other 
sources. Boussingault, indeed, was led by some of his 
grand trials to suppose that atmospheric nitrogen 
might be directly absorbable, but his results have been 
usually explained in another way. Very recently in- 





* The mixture kuown as atmospheric air, is composed, 
under almost all circuinstances, quite uniformly as follows: 
In 10,060 parts, 
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vestigations have led to the fact that the nitrogen of 
common air is aetually absorbed and assimilated by 
plants) Dr. Knop of Leipzig, in a series of experi- 
ments upon aquatic plants, found that shoots of the 
eommon “ cat-tail,’ when breught into glass vessels, 
inverted in water and partly filled with an air consist- 
ing 3 of nitrogen and } of oxygen (im such proportions 
are oxygen and nitrogen found in the air whieh is dis- 
solved in spring water) in a short time eompletely ab- 
sorbed it. During the last twoséasons Ville, a French 
chemist, has experimented with tobacco, the sunflower, 
and wheat, in the following manner. He sowed seeds 
of these plants in soi} tree from all nitregen, viz, pure 
sand mixed with the ashes of the plant experimented 
with, and contained in a glass chamber, the air of 
which was statedly renewed. He determined aceurate- 
ly the small quantity of nitrogen which the imprison- 
ed plants could receive from the ammonia of the air 
admitted to them; he also found how much tire seeds 
sown originally contained : the sum of these twe, how- 
ever, in every case fell short ef the amount of nitrogen 
existing in the piants at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment. The difference so far as can be seen must have 
been furnished by the atmospheric nitrogen. 


The only report of his experiments that I have seen 
does not afford any data for ascertaining what plants 
assimilate, the nitrogen most readily, and therefore 
stand least. in need of artificial nitrogenous manures ; 
but we may hope before long to learn many facts of 
practical importance from the prosecution of similar 
but more extended inquiries. 


2. What part does ammonia and its compounds play 
in vegetable development ? 


By whatever natural process animal and vegetable 
matters containing nitrogen are destroyed, whether by 
undergoing the changes that accompany animal putri- 
tion, by burning, or by decay, their nitrogen is con- 
verted into the compound called ammonia. In nature 
ammonia always is found in the state of earbonate 
(salts of hartshorn, smelling salts) which as well known 
is so volatile as to diffase itself rapidly through the 
air, and as nitrate which is highly soluble in water 
but not volatile. Ammonia itself is a compound of 
nitrogen and hydrogen. According to Mulder, the 
humus, or vegetable matter of the soil devoid of ni- 
trogen, in its decay evolves free hydrogen, which at 
the moment, unites with atmospheric nitrogen, pro- 
ducing ammonia. The animal kingdom furnishes in- 
directly a large share of the ammonia that occurs in 
nature. The muscles, nerves, and other tissues of an 
animal, as is well known, are constantly wasting as a 
result of their use, and as constantly being renewed 
from the materials of the food. In the animal as well 
as vegetable, the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen of the 
food are mostly reduced to bodies of very simple con- 
stitution, as varbonic acid and water, and im these 
shapes separated from the system through the lungs, 
(leaves) or by the perspiratory process through the 
skin. In the animal, however, the used-up nitrogen is 
not excreted as gascous ammonia, for that would be 
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highly disagreeable were it to pass off as carbonic acid 
does in the breath, but the urinary functions are 
charged with its excretion, and from them it is sepa- 
rated in the solid form, and to a great extent as a 
substance which may be obtained in beautiful white 
erystals, and which is known to the chemist as urea. 
This body, dissolved in the urine, very soon becomes 
decomposed, and what is remarkable, it falls directly 
into carbonate of ammonia. We hardly need stop 
here to adduce facts to prove that ammonia acts favor- 
ably to vegetation. Every farmer knows it. Some 
trials made by Ville are, however, too interesting to be 
passed over. He caused plants to grow in chambers, 
to the air of which he added a small quantity of am- 
monia. He found that the addition of 4-10,000 of 
ammonia to the air, produced a result apparent to the 
eye after a few days, and thereafter becoming more 
and more considerabls, making the vegetation Juxuri- 
ant, and giving the foliage a deep green color. The 
highly important fact was fully proved by him that 
the amount of nitrogen in plants grown under these 
circumstances, was far greater (almost the double) 
than in an equal weight of the same kind of plant 
which had grown in the ordinary air.* 

The fact that ammonia exists in the atmosphere has 
been known for a long time, and several attempts have 
been made to determine the amount therein. The re- 
sults of different experimenters are very various. 
Those of Ville are the most recent, and have been con- 
ducted with such care, and on so large a scale as to 
give them the preference over all previous ones. He 
found the quantity to vary between 31 and 16 parts in 
1,000,000,000. In 16 experiments the average was 
found to be 22 parts in 1,000,000,000. In the article 
to which I have had access, he does not communicate 
the circumstances causing these differences, but they 
are probably to a great degree due to meteorological 
changes. How they might have been affected by rain, 
fog and dew, will be seen by the experiments of Bous- 
singault, which I here communicate. 

Boussingault has investigated the amount of ammo- 
nia contained in rain water. Since the forms of am- 
monia found in the atmosphere are very soluble in wa- 
ter, it appears that a rain would wash them out of the 
air and carry them to the soil. This is found to be the 
case to a great extent. Boussingault’s experiments 
were conducted in the country at a distance from the 
abnormal atmosphere of large towns, and the water 
falling during each rain was collected in 5 to 8 sepa- 
rate successive portions, and the ammonia content of 
each separately determined. He always found that 
the first portions of rain contained the largest amount 
of ammonia, the quantity decreasing, and at last al- 
most but not quite failing entirely. He also found 
that when an interval of but a few hours elapsed be- 
tween two showers, the quantity contained in the first 
portion of the second shower was always greater than 
that yielded by the last portion of the first rain. Af- 





* The detais of Ville’s experiments will occupy a special 
article in some future number. 
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ter long continued dry weather the ammonia was more 
than when rains were frequent. When the fall of 
rain did not exceed 2-100 of an inch, the ammonia 
formed 311,009-1000,000,000. A fall whose depth was 
between 2-100 and 4-100 in. contained 121,000-1000,- 
000,000, and between 4-100 and 20-100 in. 70,000- 
1000,000,000, between 20-100 and 1 25-100 in. 45.000- 
1000,000,000. During one rain of 1} hour in August 
53, commencing at.44 p.m. after ten days of dry 
weather, fell 54-100 in. water; about 1? galls. were col- 
lected and contained in the gall. (wine measure)8-100 
of a grain, Troy, of ammonia; nearly the half of 
this was collected in the first sixth of the shower. Two 
days afterward it began to rain at 74, a. m., ard rain- 
ed gently till 11, a. m; 84 in. fell; about 2} gall. of 
water were collected, the average content of which 
was only 2-100 of a grain per gallon. Of the total 
amount, more than the half was contuined in the first 
fourth of the rain, wore than } in the first eighth. 
The total quantity of ammonia was less than } that 
found in the rain of two days before. At 6, Pp. m., of 
the same day fell a sharp shower lasting } hour. The 
collected rain was about 1-3, and the ammonia was 
4-5 that of the morningrain. The reason of the small 
amount of ammonia in morning raia is, doubtless, that 
the dew of the preceding night had washed the air to 
a great extent, while between 11, a. m., and 6, Pp. m., 
evaporation went on rapidly, carrying the ammonia 
again into the air. Boussingault was able on several 
occasions to collect sufficient dew (4 gallon) to deter- 
mine its ammonia. He found that body present in 
greater proportion than in rain. He also collected 
atmospheric water during fogs, and found in it as 
much ammonia as in dew, and on one occasion the 
water contained so much that it was detectable by the 
ordinary tests. Boussingault remarks to the effect 
that “ these facts explain themselves, by the nature of 
the carbonate of ammonia which, doubtless, is the form 
in which the greater part of the ammonia exists. This 
carbonate is volatile and very soluble in water. Form- 
ed in or upon the soil, from decay, &c., it continually 
passes off into the air as vapor, and it is clear that it 
will be taken up by rain, dew, &c.,and brought again 
to the earth, and that rain will contain more when it 
begins than when it ceases. When the rain is over 
the carbonate vaporizes again, and indeed faster, ac- 
cording as the temperature is higher, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the soil favor evaporation. 
There thus occurs a perpetual exchange of ammonia 
between the air and the soil.” 


From the 26th May to the 16th Nov., Boussingault 
examined all the rains, dews and fogs which could be 
collected. On a surface of 268 sq. ft. he collected 462 
gallons of water, which contained a little less than 14 
grains of ammonia, a rate of a little more than 5 oz. 
per acre. Admitting as much as this to be actually 
brought within reach of the plant, it is but a small 
contribution to the growing crop. An acre of wheat 
yielding 30 bushels, contains nitrogen equivalent to 
30 —35 lbs. of ammonia, or 100 times the amount 
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brought to the soii from the atmosphere. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the ammonia brought to 
the scil in the dews of every night, not taken into the 
above account, is quite considerable. 


Boussingault has made numerous analyses of spring 
and river water, with reference to their ammonia, and 
finds its amount exceedingly small except in cases 
where it might naturally be looked for in unusual 
quantity. It hence appears that the atmospheric wa- 
ter loses its ammonia in fiitering through the soil. The 
retentive fuculty of the soil has been so often discussed 
in your paper that it is now unnecessary to recur to the 
subject. Asa consequence of it, ammonia accumulates 





in the soil to 2. certain extent, though to what extent | 


is not accurately known, as the experiments made 
upon this point have been incorrectly carried out. In 
16 recent analyses of soils, I find an average of 14 pts. 
of nitrogen in 10,000 of soil. Were this all ammonia as 
some have assumed, and as is probably the case, it is 
equivalent to more than 3,000 lbs. per acre in a depth 
of 6 inches—a very large supply, if it be indeed ac- 
tually a supply. 300 Ibs. of guano is a Jarge manur- 
ing, yet can yield not more than 60 Ibs. of ammonia ; 
and if this amount be doubled the crop is often spoiled 
from excess. It is plain, then, that our knowledge of 
the state in which nitrogen exists in the soil, is entire- 
ly too vague to warrant much speculation upon tbe ex- 
tent to which it is available to the plant. 

The extent to which ammonia exists in soiis, and 


the conditions under which they yield it most rapidly 
to plants, are subjects in the study of which important 
practical results may be expecied to be attained. It 
is immediately important to know if every acre of soil 
of fair quality does contain 3000 Ibs. of ammonia, and 
to know how to make this possible stock tell most fa- 
vorably upon crops. 

It is very rare that the retentive power of a soil is 
called into full action: it always remains ready to ab- 
sorb new bodies that may be presented; at the same 
time smal! quantities of ammonia produce highly re- 
markable results upon plants growing in clayey and 
retentive soils. 

It is an interesting fact, that crops of meadow hay, 
clover and peas, grown on a tolerable soil, without ma- 
nure, contain far more nitrogen than wheat or other 
cerelians raised on the same soil, with the aid of ma- 
nure. In how far this depends upon the structure and 
habits of the plant, upon its ability to assimilate free 
nitrogen, or appropriate the ammonia of the soil, upon 
its slow or rapid growth and maturity, its greater or 
less expansion of root and leaf, must be decided by 
future investigations. 


But this article has already reached such a length, 
that some remarks that might be made upon the na- 
tural supply of nitrogen through the nitrates, may be 
omitted, more especially as it is highly probable that 
this source of nitrogen is very insignificant under 
most circumstances, and our knowledge of the subject 


is certainly very limited. S. W. Jounson. 








Breaking Young Animals. 


A story is told of a person who traveled through Eng- 
land exhibiting feats of horsemanship, and when at 
the residence of a certain nobleman, after he had done 
with his own horse, he turned and said, ‘* Now my lord, 
I am now willing to ride any horse of yours in the 
same manner.” The nobleman, for sport, had one 
brought out which unknown to the equestrian, was un- 
governably stubborn The man deliberately mounted, 
but the animal when urged would not move. After a 
pause, he quietly dismounted, gave it one severe cut 
with his whip and again resumed the saddle. | The an- 
imal remained unmovable, but the man retained his 
complete self-eontrol, and got down a second time and 
repeated the blow, but with no better success. After 
the third stroke, however, there was no further trouble 
—the animal moved forward in perfect obedience. 


A great many, doubtless, would have looked upon 
this feat as an exhibition of some particular charm 
which the horseman had over the beast. But instead 
of this, it was one of the simplest operations imagina- 
ble, and one which any one could easily perform. It 
was only necessary for the rider to keep himself and 
the animal cool, and to impress the latter with the dis- 
tinct and single idea what the stroke of the whip tras 
Jor, and the business was dune. A single stroke, with 
a considerable pause between, excites an irresistible 
terror and dread; buta shower of blows would be not 
only unintelligible to the animal, but would excite a 
fury of passion and a feeling of resistance that would 
only increase the obstinacy, and make the matter 
worse. At the same time such a course would have 
only destroyed the self-control of the rider; and it 
may be laid down as an axiom, that he who cannot con- 
trol his own temper, cannot properly manage an ani- 
mal. 


The writer has applied the same mode of treatment 
in subduing vicious and kicking cows, with complete 
success. Animals, that even the most daring of ordi- 
nary milkers would not think of approaching without 
previously cording strongly the hind legs, have been 
completely cured, not like the quack teachers of French, 
“in six lessons,” but in three milkings. The cow, 
placed in a small yard, was neither tied nor otherwise 
confined ; a cow-hide was placed under the left arm, 
and milking commenced. The instant kick was eluded, 
and an equally instant and severe stroke of the cow- 
hide followed. Especial care was taken that the cut 
of the whip should always follow the kick, and never 
but one blow, no matter what the provocation might be. 
If the cow started to run, the same solitary blow 
fell upon her face. At all other times, she was spoken 
to firmly and soothingly, accompanied occasionally by 
a gentle friction of the hand. It required but very 
few adwinistrations of this regimen for the animal to 
understand, very distinctly, exactly what was meant, 
and what the blow was for; and if this is invariably 
and faithfully attended to, a single milking will com- 
monly be nearly enough to change the habit, and one 
or two more will completely confirm it. But if the 
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operator sometimes omits the punishment, or sometimes 
strikes twice, he may as well give up the attempt at 
once. 

We have known the most furious animals so changed 
in a fortnight by this management, as to stand quietly 
through a milking with a dreamy expression of face, 
quietly chewing the cud, when formerly all was rage, 
fury and terror. The whole was accomplished by a 
self-controlling exercise of the simplest common sense 
and reason. 

Nothing is more common among boys and thought- 
less persons, than a treatment of animals which one 
moment’s reflection would show to be ruinous to their 
quiet and gentle habits. A cow kicks spitefully, but 
happens to do no harm,—she escapes the penalty. 
She accidentally moves her foot and upsets a full pail 
of milk, —a tempest of blows descends upon her. Such 
a course will soon spoil any cow. Or, her kicks are 
borne without notice till the patience of the milker is 
exhausted, and then commences a general broadside 
of kicks, thumps, and blows. It is impossible for any 
animal, possessing even the sagacity of a politician, to 
understand such treatment, or to form any distinct con- 
nexion between cause and effect, offence and penalty. 

It often happens that animals are untractable solely 
because they are not familiar with men. The most 
successful trainer of oxen we ever met with, always 
made this his first point of attention. When he was 
about to commence operations, he enclosed a considera- 
ble number of young steers in an ample yard, and 
spent several hours in merely passing round among 
them in order to render his presence familiar to them. 
The timid amongst them soon learned that he was 
neither a tiger nor a boa-constrictor, but a very harm- 
less companion. Occasionally, he would touch them 
gently with his hand, till after a time they became 
accustomed to his touch, and finally to handling freely. 
After several hours spent thus, he next applied the 
ox-bow to their necks—then by gentle pressure, perse- 
veringly continued, he learned them to follow—by de- 
grees they were drawn side by side—then yoked to- 
gether—then led or driven about. By coolness, deter- 
mination, and perseverance, he often succeeded in 
breaking them without striking a blow; and the re- 
mark has been often made that oxen of his training 
were the best-broken of any in the country. By ope- 
rating on six or eight yoke at once, especially during 
the earlier part of the process, he did not lose any 
time, and could afford to be patient and deliberate in 
the treatment. oe 


Wire and Live Fences. 





Mr Tvexer—! notice in your paper, an inquiry re- 
specting Wire Fences. The writer has had but small 
experience ; but proposes to give that for the benefit of 
your inquirer. The last fall, my son made nine or ten 
rods of it. Set a post very firmly at each end, and one 
in the middle—then drew wires of large size tort and 
straight, fastened at the ends, and also tothe middle 
post by staples made of wire. Then placed uprights of 
scantling, about twelve feet apart, and fastened the 
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wires to them with staples, and interlaced the whole 
with small wire in the most approved manner. It look- 
ed well at first ; but the first time my horse was let loose 
by it, being a little playful, the first dash he levelled 
half of it, coming down broadside to the great risk of 
his neck and limbs. The other half the wires have 
stretched so that every wind sways it to and fro; and 
altogether it is as great an eye-sore as any decent man 
would like to see on his premises. 

I would remark that my horse has not been accus- 
tomed to break out of enclosures, though the fence 
happened to be low; and the wire fence was from five 
to six feet high. I would advise your inquirer and all 
others to try but a short piece first, and think they 
would never wish to add to it. D. Watertown, Ct. 





Messrs. Epitors—I notice an inquiry in relation 
to the availability of Wire Fences, and having derived 
much information from the pages of your periodical, 
it is acting on the merely tit-for-tat principle to com- 
municate in return whatever experience and observa- 
tion has taught me in regard to those matters that are 
not as yet brought under the general knowledge of 
your readers. 

The growing sparseness of timber, and the occasion- 
al scarcity of stones, in the cultivated districts of the 
state, induces our farmers to look about them with a 
little speculation, and much of anxiety in their eye, 
for something at once cheap and durable, to replace 
the aboriginal log or worm protections that erst were 
piled, or wriggled round, the pasture lots and grain 
fields of old. 

The reason that wire fences have been meted out a 
measure of condemnation, is on account of the general 
taste and slightness of their construction. The suppo- 
sition hag been that because the rotion of their erection 
was new, four wires and 16 ft. apart posts were full 
proof; but a trampled down patch of grass, and gaps 
big enough for a herd to pass, have somewhat correct- 
ed the error. 

The first wire fence we constructed, was from draw- 
ings in the Cultivator. Five wires, with cedar stakes, 
were stretched down the tempting length of an orchard. 
The fruit was, however, too much of a temptation, and 
the barrier too weak-—-the staples not long enough or 
strong enough to prevent its becoming an occasional 
pasture lot, and no patching or boards, or twisting in 
of rails, was sufficient for an antidote. 

The fact is, a wire fence will not be worth any thing 
as a protection, unless the posts be of good size, 8 or 
10 ft. apart, a board at bottom about 8 inches or a foot 
from the ground, a rail spiked on the top of the posts, 
and five wires filling the intervening space. Running 
the wires first on one side of une post, and then on the 
other side of the other, will not answer as well as bor- 
ing holes with a small augur, and inserting them 
through the post. The method of bracing the large 
poste at the end, as laid down in The Cultivator, and 
the fastening the ends of the wires by staples, cannot, 
as far as our experience has gone, be improved. [I 
hardly know if the number of wires thus necessary to 
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be used, would be cheaper than board fence, but with 
us, has the double advantage of using up our other- 
wise useless wire, and prevents the large snow-banks 
that often drift to the extinction of any winter grain 
that may happen to lay contiguous to a fence. 

By the way, now I have my pen in the ink on the 
subject of fencing, let me say a word on live ones. I 
saw a long length of perfectly impregnabie fence, 
when traversing Columbia county last fall, made of 
privet, the domestic, locust, and white cedar—one- 
fourth perhaps of the latter. It was a boundary, sub- 
ject to the depredations of cows on the highway ; but, 
as the proprietor informed me, impervious to their at- 


tacks. 
Along the public thoroughfares in the valley of the 


Connecticut, I have observed some of the most beauti- 
ful of hedges, formed wholly of the thorny locust I 
have mentioned. The long dangerous spurs, made 
them disagreeable to hogs, and marauding cattle, 
while their foliage was pleasing to the eye, and they 
were an efficacious protection to the enclosure. Why 
would not our Osage orange and this locust, interspers- 
ed with the Michigan rose, be at once a cheap, perma- 
nent, and splendid fence, for the vicinage of the far- 
mer’s house, and ultimately his acres? S.A. Cana- 
joharie. —f— 


Sowing Corn for Fodder. 


We have labored for some years past to induce far- 
mers not only to sow corn for fodder, but to doit right. 
We observe repeated recommendations in the agricul- 
tural papers to sow broadcast, and ina late volume 
of the Transactions of a State Agricultural Society, the 
writer of this paragraph is quoted as recommending 
broadeast sowing. Now, it happens that we have re- 
peatedly for several years, pointed out the great infe- 
riority of broadcast sowing, to planting in dri!ls, which 
is simply this: Sowing in furrows or in drills requires 
only about one-half or two-thirds of the amount of seed 
needed for broadeast sowing, a consideration of some 
importance when it is remembered that at least four or 
five bushels per acre are required for the latter mode. 
Drills, by admitting the cultivator, leave the ground 
clean and mellow, and this greatly adds to the growth 
of the crop; they admit of easier harvesting ; and yield 
about one-third more fodder per acre. 

The greatest difficulty with thiscrop is curing it 
properly before stacking. The ‘eaves may become 
perfectly dry while a large quantity of water remains 
in the stalks, which causes fermentation and the complete 
loss of thevalue of the fodder when placed in large stacks. 
The remedies are early sowing, so as to give the warm 
weather of late summer a chance for drying the fodder ; 
stacking in large shoeks in the field till wanted in win- 
ter, or in numerous small stacks if drawn off the ground ; 
building moderate sized stacks, with a liberal applica- 
tion of salt to successive layers as they are deposited, 
and building each round three rails, set upright to serve 
as a ventilator. 

There are very few farmers who do not run short of 
good succulent pasture early in autunm. An acre or 
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two of ground for soiling at that season, would be al- 
most invaluable. Any good soilwill answer—moist is 
best ; plow and furrow three feet apart—strew along in 
each furrow from a hand basket, at the rate of two or 
three bushels per acre—cover by harrowing—run the 
cultivator between when the corn is a foot high,—and 
the whole thing is done. Fourteen tons of green fod- 
der, and five to seven of dry, may be had from a good 
This month will do for sowing, but the earlier the 
—_—p— 
Seasonable Hints. 


acre. 
better. 





There are a few important items in the farmer’s 
practice, which are not unfrequently omitted from for- 
getfulness, at the present busy sexson of the year, and 
which it may be useful to remind some of our readers 
at the present time. 

Weeds in pastures are often overlooked, till they 
have ripened their seed, and scattered enough for a 
plentiful crop another year. Some of them will be 
destroyed by cutting with a scythe before or when in 
blossom—others will need grubbing at the roots. A 
few hours expended in this way will not only prevent 
a loss to the soil by growing unnecessary herbage, but 
give the fields a neatness of appearance, which every 
good farmer ought to take pride in seeing. 

Ruta bagas and other root crops often cost double in 
cultivation by leaving them at the first hoeing till the 
weeds have got the ascendancy. The first dressing 
should be given when the plants are not more than an 
inch high. 

The best hay is that which is made without becom- 
ing too dry; but to prevent moldiness, it should be 
moderately saited. The intermixture of the salt is 
more perfect when it is frequently applied in succes- 
sive layers. One peck to a peck and a half is not too 
much for a ton of hay. Let farmers see that a suffi- 
cient supply of sult is on hand before commencing hay- 
ing, and then it wili not be so likely to be neglected. 

Those who have young fruit trees on their ground, 
should not forget that it is vitally important to keep the 
ground mellow to a good depth for some distance about 
them—and that for newly transplanted cherry trees, 
mulching is indispensibly necessary to prevent the 
death of the trees that so frequently occurs after they 
have expanded their leaves, from the drouth and heat 
of midsummer. If plums show the commencement of 
the black excrescences, cut them off very promptly, and 
repeatedly as fast as they appear, washing the wounds 
with chloride of lime, which from the trial we have 
made, is much better than salt, copperas, or any other 
application fer proteeting the spread of the disease and 
healing the wounds. Remember, now is about the time 
to watch for the peach borer, so as to cut him out time- 
ly. — 

A CaLirornian VinEyARD.—“ The Pacific,” a 


San Francisco newspaper, states that Mr. Wm. Wolfs- 
kill of Los Angeles, has a vineyard of 35 acres, with 
about 1000 plants to the acre, from which he makes 
each year from 34,000 to 35,000 gallons of wine, which 
at $1 per gallon would make the produce about $1,000 
per acre. 
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Sod and Sub-Soil Plows. 


Sod and Sub-Soil Plows, as perfected in No. 33, 
constructed by Ruggles ¢- Co. of Boston. 

This form of plow received the unqualified approba- 
tion of the committee on Agricultural Implements, at 
New York Crystal Palace; and is, in my judgment, 
one of the most complete implements for the purpose 
designed, that has been constructed Like every oth- 
er plow, it works best, where there are least obstacles 
in the way; but still it is not easily directed froin its 
course ; it moves with greater steadiness and uniform- 
ity, than any single plow can be made to move ;—it 
can be regulated to any depth of furrow slices ;—it 
completely turns over the first furrow slices, so that 
the second is thrown without any embarrassment di- 
rectly upon the first; and so lightly that it can be 
pulverized, with great ease. When the ground is free 
of roots and stones, we know of nothing more complete 
than the work of this plow. From repeated experi- 
ments we are satisfied that it is operated with even less 
power than is required to turn a single furrow, of the 
same depth and width as the two combined ; and when 
done, that the work is worth double for all the purpo- 
ses for which a plow is ordinarily used. Our confi- 
dence in this plow is such that we can not commend it 
too highly. P. May 30, 1854. 


—— 


Preparation of Bones for Use. 








Messrs. Epitors—lI have recently read an account 
in one of your papers, of bones dissolved by ashes, 
which has suggested to my mind another method, 
equally as sure, and much more speedy. 

Instead of placing the bones in the ashes, place 
them in the lye extracted from the ashes, which will 
dissolve the bones in twenty-four hours. 

I have tested the truth of this by experiment, and 
found that a hard bone will become, by this process, 
as soft as pulp. The chemical process is undoubtedly 
the same in both cases, but this one is much quicker. 

This is alsoa very cheap method—much cheaper 
than to employ acids. The amount of strong lye which 
might be extraeted from two barrels of good wood 


ashes, would dissolve a very large bulk of bones—- 
twenty times the amount which any farmer could find 
upon his premises. This is not only a cheap method, 
but a véry simple one—one which any farmer could 
try without putting himself to any extra trouble. 
Yours, &c, Henry E. Decker. Nassau, N. ¥. 











Pruning Orchards. 


It is a very good rule, and the nearer it is followed 
the better, that no shoot xhould be allowed to remain 
longer than one year on a tree, that will require re- 
By observing the form 





moval at any future time. 


| Which a young tree should take, and rubbing or cut- 


ting off improper or unnecessary shoots in time, any se- 
vere pruning at a subsequent period, may be entirely 
avoided. Hence, the remark ‘has much truth in it, 
that pruning-saws and axes should never enter an or- 
chard—which is strictly correct in all cases provided 
the needless shoots have been lopped in time, when the 
work may be done with the pocket-knife only. A very 
common error is to allow the growth of too many 
branches, the result of which is they become over- 
crowded, a part die, the leaves and new growth are 
snail and imperfect, and as a necessary consequence, 
the fruit is half grown and stunted. The head should 
therefore be left open, the branches few, and so evenly 
distributed through space, that none shall be crowded, 
and all subjected to the action of air and sunshine, 
and all continue -thrifty and vigeroys. A, moderate 
share of care and attention to these particulars, might 
be made to give a very different report of our orchards, 
from that now presented hy the great mass of apples 
sold in market. Larger prices, larger crops, and bet- 
ter satisfied purchasers, would be the result ;—and 
most strikingly so provided good cultivation were giv- 
en in connectfon with judicious pruning. 

Now is the time that young orchards should be ex- 


amined and treated in the way we have pointed out. 
SS 


To Protect Ycung Vines from Bugs. 


The idea that young vines may be protected from 
the depredations of bugs, by the application of soot, 
ashes, or any thing of the kind, is in my opinion a 
humbug. I have tried all such applications on my 
eucumbers, melons and squashes, without success. 


The only way to preserve Vines, is to place over each 
hill a box, say six or eight inches square and four in- 
ches high, and cover it with oiled gause or glass. This 
is a sure method, and costs but very little. I plant 





my vines on very rich gravelly land, put about a 

uart of finely pulverized hen manure, covered two 
inches with fine earth, in each hill, water them oeca- 
sionally with a mixture of one gt. hen manure to two 
gallons of water, taking care not to let it touch the 
plants or roote, and always am repaid by a good yield. 
Castleton, Vt., May 8, 1854. 


S. 
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Stone and Brush for Drains—Mucxk for Manure. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me through The 
Cultivator, which is the best for filling a drain, brush 
or round stones? Also, what kind of land it is the most 
profitable to put lime on, and how much to the acre ? 

We have -a large swamp near us that is covered 
with water. Would not the muck be advantageous as 
a manure? whether best applied alone ? and to what 
kind of land? Aw Attentive Reaper. 

Stone will of course last much longer than brush, 
but if the soil is quite soft, or of the nature of quick- 
sand, it will be nearly impossible to prevent its run- 
ning in among the stones and choking the drain. If 
the draining is so effectual as to keep it quite dry 
at all times of the year, this difficulty will be lessened. 

Brush, (especially if of the most durable kinds of 
wood,) is best for soft soils, where the quantity of wa- 
ter to be drawn off is never large. Even after it de- 
cays, it leaves small channels through the soil for the 
water to soak away. On account of its exclusion from 
the air in a great measure, brush will last much long- 
er than if exposed. It is said there are instances 
where it has continued to answer a good purpose for 
fifty years. 

There are many theories as to the kind of land 
most benefitted by lime ; the best way is to try it ona 
small scale and observe the results. From fifty to 300 
bushels are applied per acre. Magnesian lime, being 
very caustic, must be applied the most sparingly. 

Muck is not unfrequently a good manure applied 
alone, but the best way is to drain the swamp, shovel 
out the muck, and let it become well dried under a 
shed, and then mix it with yard manure, when it 


forms a capital compost. 
a os 


Destroying Canada Thistles. 








Ts there any mode of eradicating Canada thistles 
from land, short of digging them out, roots and all? 
Is there a chemical agent that will destroy them? A 
man is traveling about here, selling a white powder, 
which dries them up when applied to the cut surface 
when mowed—he claims it will kill them permaneni- 
ly—please te!l me what it is, and if there is any vir- 
tue in it?’ S.H W. Easton, Pa. 


Canada thistles are easily killed on heavy soils, by 
plowing them under completely, once a month for the 
season, which smothers them, and the roots die. Un- 
less the leaves, which are the lungs of a plant, can de- 
velop themselves above the surface, the plants cannot 
breathe, and will die in one season. The success of 
the operation depends of course, on keeping down eve- 
ry thistle plant below the surface. On light or gravel- 
ly soils, they cannot be so completely smothered, and 
in addition to the plowing, Boughton’s “subsoil culti- 
vator”’ or thistle-digger, described some months ago 
in this journal, and which is in fact a two-horse paring- 
plow, will prove an efficient auxiliary. Mineral poi- 
sons usually prove destructive to vegetables; but it 
would puzzle a very shrewd man to know a “ white 
powder” some hundreds of miles distant, without ever 
seeing it. If it kills all the thistles above ground for 
one entire season, they must of course be “ permanent- 














al 


ly”’ killed, for the reasons already stated ; but such an 
agent could be of little value in any way, because the 
labor of applying to every individual in a thistle- 
patch of only one acre, containing probably a million 
stalks, would be no trifling task, compared to plowing 
in four or five times. —s— 

Awarding Premiums on Domestic Animals. 


Messrs. Epirors—I have noticed a communication 
of Mr. Spencer of Windsor, Vt., in the May No. of 
the Cultivator, on the subject of the most profitable 
breed of sheep to grow wool from. The thought oc- 
curred to me at once, that of all other men, Mr. Spen- 
cer, if not best qualified, was at least well prepared to 
answer his own questions, being as he says the owner 
of Silesian, French, Gaudaloupe and Spanish Meri- 
noes. I have viewed with some surprise, for years 
past, the manner in which our Agricultural Societies 
have awarded premiums on sheep; they being given 
in most cases to pet animals. Now if you please, I 
will suggest an idea to all Agricultural Societies as to 


the mode in which Mr. Spencer’s question should be 
answered. 


Let a committee of one or three be appointed; put 
into the committee’s possession a certain number of the 
different breeds of sheep in the country—let the ex- 
pense of keeping each breed be accurately recorded 
for one year—then the profits—strike the balance, and 
the question is answered. When we talk of the profits 
of sheep, wool and mutton should both be considered. 

This mode of testing the point, must necessarily be 
attended with some expense. I can think of no better, 
for testing the value of all our animals. If any gen- 
tleman can propose a better method, please be kind 


enough to divulge it. J.N.Smitru. Vergennes, Vt- 
—<— 


Nursery Trees. 








I have lately contracted for various kinds of fruits 
from a nursery in Ohio, the agent being around mak- 
ing engagements to be delivered in the winter. Doesa 
person usually get the kinds contracted for? Is it po- 
licy to buy fruit trees grown in Ohio and transplant in 
west Tennessee ? Will it do to remove strawberries in 
December? An answer to the above in the Cultiva- 
tor, will much oblige Atvan Henry. Purdy, Ten- 
nessee, May, 1854. 


Two requisites in a nurseryman will insure the cor- 
rectness of his trees, namely, honesty, and a thorough 
acquaintance with fruits and his business. If in addi- 
tion to these, the agent is also a strictly honest, care- 
ful, and intelligent man, our correspondent will get the 
sorts he bargains for. We cannot, of course, decide on 
the probability, not knowing any of the parties Trees 
grown in Ohio will transplant well into Tennessee, pro- 
vided, as in all other cases, they are properly treated. 
We would never recommend the removal of strawber- 
ries at the commencement of winter, as they will be 
almost certain to be destroyed by frost, unless great 
care is taken to protect them, without smothering. 
Early spring is best; immediately after fruiting, is 
next best, and antumn worst, the later the more un- 
successful—although exceptions, from peculiar or unu- 
sual causes, will occasionally occur. 
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Depth for Setting Trees. 


“ Will a tree do better to be set four or five inches 
deep, in a tolerably rich loamy soil, than to to be set 
only two or three inches deep? 8. W. Cowes. 


Trees should be generally set the same depth that 
they previously stood in the soil, allowing an inch or 
two, more or less, for the settling of the newly stirred 
earth. On heavy soils, they will be more injured by 
being planted too deep, than on those of a light sandy 
or gravelly nature, and where greater depth is needed 
to prevent the effects of drouth. On lands inclining 
to be wet, setting trees upon the surface, and raising 
the earth upon the roots, is a mode that has some ad- 
vantages, among which are, the greater depth of soil 
thus made, and the prevention of water settling among 
the roots. The accompanying figure exhibits this 
mede of planting, the dotted line indicating the com- 
mon surface of the earth, on which the tree is set, and 


above this the low mound is raised upon the roots. 
—<>—_ 
Layering Carnations and Picotees. 








The accompanying figure illustrates the ordinary 
and most successful method of increasing this lovely 
tribe of plants; for, if properly executed, success is 
pretty certain; whereas by “ pipeings” or cuttings, it 
requires considerable care and attention to get them 
rooted. 





The operation is simple, and performed thus: Pre- 
pare as many small pegs as required, and a little good 
soil, if the soil they are already growing in is not so, 
and lay just around the stems of the plants. 

Take a sharp knife and trim of the leaves from the 
strongest shoots, to within a short distance of the top. 


Make an incision just below a joint, and halve the 
stem upward about aninch. This forts what is called 
the tongue, from which the main part of the new roots 
are emitted. Draw away a little of the soil, and se- 
cure the shoots by means of the pegs, in an upright 
position, and cover over with the soil. In about six 
weeks the plants will be formed, when they should be 
cut from the parent. and carefully transplanted, or 
they may be left, if not over luxuriant, till the ensu- 
ing spring before removal. Just as the bloom is over, 
or about the middle of July, is the proper time to do 
it: In dry weather, they will require watering every 
evening till rooted. E.5 








Over-Manuring Trees- 


Please inform me if the Rhode Island Greening does 
well in a very rich soil. I have two trees of the above 
mentioned kind, standing in a yard formerly used for a 
pig-pen. Into this yard were hauled small stones, 
beach gravel and loam, ard twenty-three years ago 
said trees were placed therein. Old bones and clam- 
shells have been thrown around them in abundance, 
und they have grown very rapidly, the circumference 
of the trunk being respectively as follows :—No. l, 4 
ft. 2 in. No. 2, 4 ft. 


The trees blossom annually and seem to pride them- 
selves on a superabundant growth of wood, but, like 
the fig tree in the parable, they yield not fruit. What 
can the matter be? W.G Warren, R. J. 

We have heard of the unproductiveness of the 
Rhode Island Greening from over fertility of soil, 
when planted in some of the rivhest portions of the 
western country —at the east, the great difficulty with 
most trees is scant fecding and starvation. If our cor- 
respondent will seed with grass, and allow a thick 
turf to cover the surface for a rod or two in each di- 
rection round the trees, so as to check its growth, he 
may in a few years have a good crop, provided too 
high manuring is the cause of the dropping of the 
young fruit, which appear probable. 


—< 


Rotation of Orops. 





Will you please give me a good system of rotation 
of crops, through the Cultivator? A Susscriper. Si- 
liott, 3faine. 


Systems of rotation must vary according to the na- 
ture of the sail in different regions of country, the 
nxmount and kind of manure at command, the cleanness 
of the land, the nature of the market, and the proper 
distribution of labor.. One of the best farmers we have 
known, had his farm laid out in equal fields, and 
adopted the following rotation : 

lst year—Wheat after clover. 


2d (* Corn, potatoes and ruta bagas, with al) 
the marure made that year. 

= * Barley. 

4th * Wheat, seeded with clover. 

5th “ Clover, pastured. 


A piece of low ground was kept for meadow, and 
was occasionally top-dressed, and rarely broken up 
and re-seeded. A rougher portion of the farm was 
occupied with summer-fallow, wheat, clover, and grass 
for pasture. This farm was,_a streng fertile soil;— 
poorer land would need a longer season in grass, which 
would admit a larger number of live stock, and as a 
consequence produce a greater amount of manure. 

The foll-wing may be adopted, with variations ac- 
cording to circumstances : 

THREE-COURSE SYSTEM. 

1. Corn and roots, well manured. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Clover—one or more years, according to fertility 
and amount of manure at hand. 

FOUR-COURSE SYSTEM. 

1. Corn and roots, with all the manure. 

2 Barley, er peas, or both. 

3. Wheat. 

4. Clover—one or more years. 

Oats are always a severe crop, and an excellent far- 
mer of our acquaintance who adopts the above, never 
permits outs to grow on good wheat land, but confines 
the crop to the more moist portions of bis farm, adapt- 
ed only to this and to meadow and pasture. 
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Agricultural Societies. 


Vireinta Strate Ac. Socrery.—The planters of 
Virginia have done themselves great credit by the 
liberality and energy with which they have come for- 
ward in support of their State Agricultural Society. 
We see by the Richmond papers, that the society has 
now about $20,000 already invested, and subscriptions 
soon to be paid which will swell the amount to $50,- 
000. Their next fair is to be held at Richmond. The 
city council furnish the grounds necessary for the fall 
exhibition, properly fitted up, rooms for the officers of 
the society during the fair, with the necessary police, 
and pay the society $1,000 in cash, while the citizens 
of Richmond pledge themselves to add $5,000 to the 
permanent endowment of the society. 


Vt.Stare Farr.—It is to be holden at Brattleboro’ 
Sept. 13th, 14th, and 15th. The inhabitants of Brat- 
tleboro’ generously pay into the Treasury of the Soci- 
ety two thousand dollars to be expended in Premiums 
The National Sheep Fair is to be held at the same 
time and place. 


Tue Jerrerson Co. Aa. Socrery hold their fair at 
Watertown, Sept. 21st and 22d. Solon D. Hungerford, 
of Adams, President; John C. Sterling, Watertown, 
Treasurer; Willard Ives, Watertown, Rec. Sec’y ; Hi- 
ram Holcomb, Watertown, Cor. Sec’y. 


Mapison Co. Aa. Socrery.—This society has issued 
their premium list amounting to over $600, but we do 
not see the time stated when the fair is to be held 
The officers of the society are S. P. Chapman, Clock- 
ville, Pres’t; A. Morse, Eaton, Treas.; and S. Lincklaen, 
Cazenovia. Rec. Sec’y; R. D. Palmer, Lenox, Cor. 
Sec’y. 

Brooxriecp Ac. Society —Brookfield, in Madison 
county, has one of the most flourishing and efficient 
town societies in this State. Their receipts last year 
were $496,76, and they had a balance in their treas- 
ury at the close of the year of $282.92. We have re- 
ceived their premium list for 1854, which enumerates 
nearly 250 prizes, well calculated to draw out a full 
exhibition of all the domestie and agricultural products 
of the town. The premiums are payable mostly in ag- 
ricultural works. 


Frank in Co. Ac. Soctety.—Their anrual exhibi- 
tion is to be held at Malone, on the 20th and 2lst of 
Sept. The Society appears to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, having a balance of $323,28 on hand at the 
close of last year’s doings. James Duane, Pres’t ; H. S. 
House, Sec’y ; H. H. Hosford, Treas. 


Yates County Farr—at Penn Yan, September 14 
and 15. 

Mrpp.Esex (Ct.) Ac. Socrery.—The next show of 
this well managed society, is to be held at Middletown, 
on the 27th, 28th and 29th of September. We have 
from its efficient Secretary, Mr. D. Barnes, a pam- 
phiet copy of its constitution, by-laws, specifications 
for premiums &c., which give evidence that the society 
is managed by sound and discreet men. 


The Burlington Ca.(N. J.) Ag. Society will hold 
their next fair at Mt. Holly on the 3d October. Their 
prize list embraces an unusual number of premiums, 
most of which are to be paid in books, &c. of perma- 
nent value to the recipients. Geo. B. Deacon, Bur- 
lington, President ; B. Buckman, Secretary. 


TrumsBu_t Co. (0.) Ac. Socitety—.This society has 
offered a liberal list of prizes for its next Fair, which 
is to be held on the 4th and 5th of Oct. Among them 
are a large number of agricultural periodicals, includ- 
ing the Cultivator, Country Gentleman, Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, and Ohio Farmer. 


The Brockville (C. W.) Hort. Society has issued a 
liberal premium list for the present season. It includes 
the usual Horticultural subjects, and an exhibition of 
Poultry. The Summer Exhibition is to be held on the 
29th of Juue, and the autumnal on the 1]4th Sept. 
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Information Wanted. 

Horse-Powers.—I would like to learn through 
your columns, which is the best kind of horse-power 
for a farmer with two horses—the sweep or endless 
chain, to be used for threshing, chopping fodder, &c. 
Any of your readers who are acquainted with both, 
and will communicate on the subject, will confer a fa- 
voron M.S. B. —-_— 

Disease 1n Lamss.—I wish you or some of your 
correspondents to give us, through The Cultivator, the 
cause of and cure for a complaint with which several 
of our best lamb-raisers have found themselves put to 
the worst or unable to cure. A lamb is first teken 
with a stiffness in the neck, and is troubled to raise its 
head sufficiently to suck—a swelling is seen near the 
shoulders—the lamb droops and generally in a few 
days dies. If you can furnish us with a cure it will 
save the lives of many of our finest lambs. A Srev- 
BEN SUBSCRIBER. 





Messrs. Epirors—I have been for several years, 
an attentive reader of The Cultivator, and would not 
take fifty dollars per year for what 1 have learned 
from it, which [ consider a large percentage on the 
cost of it. And now with your leave, I wish to make 
a few inquiries, which if you, or some of your corres- 
pondents who have had experience, will answer, you 
will certainly oblige one and I trust more of your rea- 
ders. 

I am just commencing on a farm of 150 acres, and 
am convinced from observation, that farming as prac- 
ticed by nine-tenths of our farmers, is not rendered as 
profitable or pleasant as it might be, if pursued in a 
more scientific and systematic manner, combined with 
discrimination and sound judgment. My first query is, 
how can I enlarge my manure heap? I have no 
muck, turf, or road scrapings, within my reach, and 
cannot get dirt handily that is free from stones. I 
had thought of hauling spent tan from hemlock bark, 
two and a half miles, during winter when my teams 
were at leisure ; also saw-dust from hemlock and ma- 
ple, the same distance ; but the old farmers wag their 
sage heads, and tell me that it won’t do. The hem- 
lock sawdust, in its raw state, they say is actually 
injurious. Now cannot one or all of these articles be 
incorporated with the stable manure, and managed in 
such a way as to pay cost ? 


How shall I manage thirty loads of manure which 
I now have, and wish to apply to rye and wheat 
ground in the fall? A great proportion of it lies in 
heaps as thrown from the cattle stalls, which were lit- 
tered with cut straw. If it lies in heaps until used, 
much of it, even after a thorough harrowing, will be 
left in lumps from the size of my fist up to that of a 
quart measure, and common sense teaches me that I 
do not get as much benefit from it as I would if it 
could be well pulverized before applying it. Will 
piling it up loosely, and turning it during the sum- 
mer, pulverize it without any loss by heating and 
evaporation, and if so how often must I turn it. 
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Will G. A. Hancuer please inform me what kind 
of feed cutter he uses, and also whether his engine is 
movable—if not, it seems necessary that the ‘ 
and barn should be quite near éach other. 

I would be pleased also, toave some one suggest 
the plan of a barn, for thir accom of thirty. 
head of cattle, a span of horses, and, their fodder, on a 
farm where but little Gari is raised. ~ * 

If I make my stable on ai lovat with ths) gitts, and 
use the basement for manufacturing manire, would it 
ever be necessary to throw in water to keep it -suf- 
ficiently moist 7 

It is an idea, which I am ‘happy to see fe gaining 
favor with our farmers, that it is necessary to bring 
pure water into the eattle yards, where it may be at 
all times accessible for the stock, and as I have my- 
self a preference for cement pipes instead of lead ones, 
I would suggest to some enterprising Yankee the idea 
of engaging professionally in the construction of them, 
believing that practice would enable him to do it as 
cheaply as the farmer could do it himself or get it 
done by inexperienced hands, and at the same time 
leave a margin for profit and for his expenses in re- 
moving from place to place. A Younc. Farmer. 
Kent, Conn. 

BakewEL. CatrL_e.—I wish to make the inquiry 
through the Cultivator, for Humphrey’s importation of 
Bakewell cattle Is there any thorough-bred stock of 
this kind in the United States? If so, where is it, and 
on what terms can it be obtained? H. Batpwin. Hud- 
son April, 1854. 

Cu.turs oF Horse-Rapise—Macuine For Gainp- 
1nG.—Having land capable of producing large quanti- 
ties of horse-radish, I would give some attention tothe 
cultivation of it, if, at a moderate expense, a machine 
can be procured suitable for grinding it for table use. 
Will you please inform me if there is a machine that 
will answer my parpase 5 where and at what price, can 


it be had? W.G., Warren, k. J, 
—~——- 


Cement Pipe. 











Messrs. Epitrors—In looking at a late number of 
the Country Gentleman, I notice that a correspon- 
dent is desirous of learning the best mode of bringing 
water to his buildings, and if water-lime or cement 
pipe can be put down with safety. I see what Mr. P., 
Ohio, says on the subject; which is good; yet as your 
paper is for exchange of ideas and improvement, I 
will give you a little of my experience. For eighteen 
years I have been engaged a good part of my time, in 
the cement business, forming cement cisterns without 
stone or brick, and putting down cement pipe, and 
raising water with the hydraulic ram, which I have 
on hand of the latest improved and the best in the U. 
S. I think my method of putting down pipe is less 
laborious and safer than that of your Ohio correspon- 
dent. 

1. In the ditch, I have never had any damaged by 








frost, put down only two feet. 
2. For inch-bore, I have a moulding box, three feet ' 








—_—— —— 





long, four inches wide on the bottom, three at top, 
three and-a-half deep—the moulding rod three feet 
and-a-half long of turned iron—attached to the mould- 
ing rod, three wooden rods covered with copper, and 
one of wood. on the last end—the four, two feet long— 
al) connected by staples that make them three-fourths 
of an inch apart—the length of rod eleven and-a-half 
feet 

In digging the ditch, the earth should be all thrown 
on one side. On the clear side, I place once in about 
eight rody; one barrel of cement and sand to mix. A 
light stone-bort is handy to mix on. Place this on the 
clear side of the ditch. I have onéman to mix. I 
then unfold the iron moulding rod, place the mould on 
the bottom of the ditch, throw it half full of cement, 
then bring down the moulding rod on to a gauge on the 
end of the moulding box, then fill up the mould, 
smooth it off on top of mould, draw the rod and set 
your mould, and keep along; and if the*cement is 
right, by the time the last rod is drawn in, it will be 
hard enough to throw back the earth. It is best in 
long runs, to put in breathing pipes once in fifteen 
rods. 

The.question is asked, what is the difference between 
three-quarter inch cement pipe, and half inch lead? 
I estimate the lowest kind of half-inch fountain pipe 
at one dollur and eight cents a rod. The expense of 
one rod inch cement pipe would be seventy-two cents. 


The question is asked, can tiles be cemented so that 


they can be used as lead pipes, for hydraulie rams ? 
From my acquaintance with tile, I think it could not 
be used. 


Those not acquainted with the mode and expense 


of raising water, by sending a survey to me, with the 


amount of water running from the spring, I can give 
them a correct estimate of the expense, and the amount 
of water discharged through the lead pipe. I devote 
my time exclusively to the Hydraulic business. A. 
BuTTERFIELD. Post Office address, Colosse, Oswego 
Co., ‘ge —<p—— 


Reaper and Mower Combined 


Messrs. Epirors.—We notice in the May No. of 
the Cultivator, an inquiry by B. N. Branner, “ which 
is the best reaping machine, and whether there is a 
reaper and mower combined, which is as good as the 
reaper without the mower.’* There are several reap- 
ers in this neighborhood of Hussey’s patent. Three 
of these are reapers and mowers combined, and have 
answered both purposes well. We have had one in 
use for two seasons, and last year mowed about twenty 
acres of heavy, and in some places lodged, clover and 
timothy, in the most satisfactory manner. This ma- 
chine cuts equally well through wet and dry grass; in- 
deed we think the management of the knives cannot 
be easily excelled, but believe, however, that the at- 
tachment of a reel, when cutting wheat, would be a 
decided improvement, as it is now necessary to drive 


‘too fast when a fresh wind blows the grain from the 


machine. L. H. & J. P. Macnen. Walney, near 
Centerville, Fairfar Co.,Va, , June 13th 1854. 
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CHEAP POULTRY-HOUSE. 
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Cheap Hen House. 





[The following was sent us some time since, in an- 
swer to the inquiry of another correspondent. We 
have delayed its appearance longer than we intended, 
and we hope it may afford valuable hints to those 
about to erect such buildings. | 


Feeding : Rooms 


FE 
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Messrs. Epirors—Observing in a late No. of 
your excellent journal, The Cultivator, an inquiry for 
the best Coop to accomodate Poultry, I have thought 
it not out of place to send you a drawing and plan of 
one we consider the best, as it can be made to accom- 
modate from one dozen to 
five hundred fowls. The 
plan I send is 16 feet long 
by 8 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and costs, by using 
one-inch matched boards, 
about $1 per foot. The 
present one will cost from 
fre —Ss_—S=-—«$16 to $20, including sash 


doors and other fixtures. The engravings exhibit the 
plan so clearly that they require no explanation. J. 
Ramsey. Middletown, Ct. 


In connection with the above, we give the following 
frown an English paper :— 

First, of the roost and nest house. The floor should 
be sprinkled with ashes or loam or pulverized peat or 
fine ‘eco. and the floor should be cleaned off every 
week. 

‘<The yard should contain a grass plat, some fine 
gravel, slaked lime, dry ashes, and pure water. The 
nests should be lined with moss heath orstraw. Evi- 
dently the Dorkings are the best breed; they will ley 
an average of 185 eggs each perannum. Fowls with 
black legs are best for roasting, while those with white 
legs are best for boiling. If you want them to sit early 
leave the eggs under them. Fowls in their native hab- 
its never lay more eggs than they can hatch. Remem- 
ber that no success can be expected from poultry-keep- 
ing if their houses be damp, cold, unclean or badly ven- 
tilated ; if their food does not approximate to that which 
they get in a state of nature, viz., a mixture of animal 
and vegetable food; if the water they drink be stag- 
nant, the drainage of the manure heap, &c., or if the 
strongest and bandsomest be not bred from. 
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Feeding Straw to Cattle, &c. 


Messrs. Epirors—The great scarcity of fodder the 
past winter, and the loss and suffering occasioned by it, 
ought to serve as a caution to farmers against the un- 
necessary waste of their straw. I consider the prac- 
tice of using straw for bedding, a bad one, especially 
where leaves or saw-dust can be obtained. The amount 
of straw used for bedding a cow, if fed properly with 
three or four ears of corn a day, would carry her 
handsomely through the winter. Good bright straw 
is about as palatable, and nearly as nutritious as hay. 
Then why waste it, by throwing it under their feet? 
Saw-dust, or leaves from the forest, is better than straw 
for bedding ; and they absorb the liquids better, and 
add more to the stock of manure. 

Another argument for feeding instead of wasting 
straw, especially in thie section of country, is, that it 
is becoming very common for cows to slink their calves 
during the winter, and it is generally believed to be 
caused by the smut on the June grass, which is getting 
into nearly all the meadows in this part of the coun- 
try. I have known of many large dairies nearly ru- 
ined in this way. Only one instance of this kind has 
ever happened in my dairy, and that was when I was 
feeding hay only. If we keep our stables warm, dry 
and clean, and use the ecurrycomb freely, our stock 
will do well enough without bedding. 

To prepare my corn for feeding, I fill a cask with it, 
in the ear, pour on boiling water, and let it stand 24 
hours, when it will be soft, and easy of digestion; but 
it hasoccurred to me, that an apparatus might be con- 
structed for steaming corn, which would be still better. 
I would like to get, through the Cultivator, some in- 
formation on this subject. J.H. Woopsurn. Gus- 
tavus, Ohio. eonieuern 


Feeding. Breeding Sows. 


Messrs. Epitors—I see in the last Cultivator, an 
inquiry respecting breeding sows fed on beech nuts. It 
sometimes happens that pigs wil! die when fed on grain, 
especially corn, which I think is as bad as beech nuts. 
Corn or beech nuts are very binding in their nature, and 
make the animal very costive. Anything given tothe 
sow, that will keep her bowels loose, will give you a 
litter of live pigs. Feed plenty of salt, and if you 
have a dairy, and “deacon your calves,” feed them 


to the sows, and two or three of the first milkings 
of the cows. Breeding sows want a warm nest and 
plenty of exercise. OrsEao. 
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Worms in the Heads of Sheep, &c. 


Messrs. Epirors—I notice in the Country Gen- 
tleman, an earnest inquiry about the preventive or 
cure of the grub in the sheep’s head. Having had 
considerable experience with sheep, I have learned to 
think that the best’ and most sure preventive as well 
as cure fur this difficulty, consists in the keeping, care 
and attention bestowed upon the flock at all seasons of 
the year. 

I believe this insect or grub is natural to the sheep, 
though the seed or egg may be deposited by ao fly. 
They can be found in the head of the sheep at all 
times, whether the animal is in good health or other- 
wise; and putting tar upon the noses or into the 
mouths of sheep, (though it is a healthy article to use 
in this way, and will no doubt promote the general 
health of the animal, as I have been convinced by its 
use in my own flock,) will not prevent the grub. from 
generating in the head. 

Let a flock of sheep be uniformly kept, throughout 
the year, in a good thriving condition, even if it re- 
quires grain or roots, or both, at certain seasons to do 
this, with as much pure salt as the appetite craves, 
and running water in the yards or pasture, and they 
will seldom die by the ravages of the grub or other 
diseases. Sheep’are not so so hardy as mules, colts, or 
horned cattle; particularly our fine-wWooled races, and 
require a generous regularity of feed and keeping; 
and under this’system of treatment they are no more 
liable to disease and mortality than other domestic 
animals. i 

By coming in contact with contagious diseases, such 
as the itch or scab, and rot foot, they will take the in- 
oculation; but the remedy is at hand, and the disease 
easily cured if taken in its incipient stages. Particu 
lar care should be taken that the flock does not run 
down in flesh, late in autumn, when the grasses are 
rapidly losing their nutritious qualities, and becom- 
ing scant in quantity,—a time as we farmers say be 
twixt hay and grass—-they should receive some grain 
to make up for the innutritions quality of the herbage 
—about one-half bushel shelled corn to each one hun- 
dred sheep, thrown upon the short grass in handfuls; 
they will pick up every kernel, and much good it will 
do them. 

Again in the spring, is another season ‘ betwixt 
hay and grass.” After the days beeome warm, they 
lose their relish for dry hay, and the corn should again 
be scattered upon the grass, or its equivalent in rovts ; 
or a better way yet is, to feed a small quantity of 
grain daily through the winter, in troughs in the yards, 
say one gill of corn, or double this quantity of oats to 
each. In this way they will sustain themselves well 
in the yards two weeks later in the spring than by no- 
thing bat hay, and hay of poorer quality can be used 
than if no grain were fed; and all the better if a 
generous feed of roots onee or twice each week is given 
through the winter. . 

But o little more about this magot in the heaa. 
Sheep kept in the way I have described, are prepared 
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to sustain themselves against his attacks, formidable 
as he is. The system is strong iand healthy, and with 
a cough and a violent sneeze, out they come from the 
nostrils, a regular full grown grub. I have often seen 
them in my sheep yards, and about the salt box and 
water trough. A sheep low in flesh and siekly, has 
not the strength to discharge or eject this insect from 
the head in the way nature designed, and death fol- 
lows. There is another theory of the ease, with some 
plausibility to support it. Ina strong well-conditioned 
sheep, there must be more matter upon the inner sur- 
face or mucous membrane of the head, for the worm to 
feed upon, than there is with the poor sheep, and less 
likely he would be to attack the brain or vitality of 
the head, even if he were not ejected thro’ the nostrils. 

I occasionally lose a good sheep from some cause un- 
known. It may be the grub in the bead, but I have 
no fears of its becoming an epidemic in my flock, nor 
do I think your inquirer need be alarmed if he keeps 
a large flock, and has lost but three by this disease ; 
he probably keeps well, or his loss would have been 
greater. I have known from one-fourth to one-half of 
flocks of one hundred or over, die off with this dis- 
ease in a single winter, and have heard the wail and 
complaint of the owners about the incurability of this 
dreaded malady, when the poor animals were so low 
in condition, for the want of care and feed, that there 
were not left vigor and vitality enough in them, either 
to eject the grub from, or keep him in the head, with- 
out furnishing their brains for food. Writing upon 
this subject brings to mind a remark of a shrewd neigh- 
bor who has gone to a better world, who would insist 
that the owners of these flocks were mistaken in the 
name of the disease ; says he, “it is not the grub in 
the head, that kills these sheep—it is the straw in the 
belly.’ Iwas inclined to adopt his opinion. J. W. 
CotspurneE. Springjield, Vt, May 15,1854. 

We thank Mr Co.surne forthe above. It should be 
carefully read and remembered by all farmers whose 
sheep are troubled with the disease alluded to. In the 
Prairie Farmer for May, we find an interesting ar- 


ticle on this subject, which we shall copy hereafter. 
—_—— 
Docking Lambs. 

In the October number of last year,‘‘ A Farmer’ ob- 
jects to the practice of docking lambs—thinks it a bar- 
barous practice. I am as far from giving unnecessary 
pain to animals, perhaps, as he or any other individ- 
unl, but I have yet to learn why docking is a more un- 
necessary or barbaroys custom then. castrating or 
butchering, either of which I have never heard object- 
ed to. 

Should “ A Farmer” follow the business of rearing 
lambs, especially. from Merinoes, he would probably 
become satisfied in time that it is necessary and pro- 
fitable to have his breeding ewes docked short, to keep 
them clean and insure lambs. 

I have a more convenient method [ think of stop- 
ping the blood than Mr. Jewett’s, which consists in the 
application of asmall quantity of green arsmart bruised 
and applied immediately to the wound, which is a 
powerful styptie, contracting the ends of the ruptured 
blood vessels and stopping the flow of blood instantly. 

The weed arsmart, smart weed, &c., alluded to above, 
is called bysome botanists Polygonum punctatum, by 
others Aqua piper. Cuas. Bascock. 
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Che Poultry York. 


REMEDY FOR THE GAPES IN FOWLS 

Mesers. Epirors—I have had five or six broods of 
chickens hatched this spring, every one of which has 
died. When from two to three weeks old, they were ta- 
ken with the gapes, and ufter a few days, despite 
change of food, and such other remedies as were re- 
commended, they invariably expired. Pills of lard 
rolled in pepper, were confidently recommended, but 
they did no good. Black and red pepper were both tried. 
Indian meal mixed with onion water, was of no ayail. 
Wet food, dry food, vegetable and animal food, did no 
good whatever. My neighbor who lives but a few 
hundred feet from me, is not troubled at all. Last 
evening I called upun a gentleman who is a very suc- 
cessful raiser of poultry, and communicated to him 
my sad experience, and desired to know the cause of 
the complaint. That, said he, is what J should like 
to know, but if you desire to know the remedy, come 
with me into the fowl yard and I will show you how 
to cure the disease. There I found he kept a clam- 
shell filled with spirits of turpentine and a feather 
stripped of the barb. Catching a chicken which gave 
evidence of illness, while another person held it, he 
placed the fore finger of his left hand under the chick’s 
bill or throat, which caused it to open its mouth, then 
caught and held the tongue (which was drawn well 
forward) by the thumb nail of the same (left) hand; 
then dipping the feather in the turpentine he thrust it 
down the chick’s windpipe, giving it a twist; as soon 
as the feather was withdrawn, the chick coughed and 
threw up what looked like a string of clotted blood 
about an inch long and as thick as a darning needle. 
Upon examining it with a magnifying glass, this clot- 
ted mass was found to consist of several worms of an 
eel-like shape. The gentleman assured me that the 
presence of these worms in the windpipe was the cause 
of the gape, and his remedy was an effectual one. He 
says that the operation seldom required to be perform- 
ed the second time on the same chick, and that he had 
acquired such skill in the performance of the opera- 
tion that very rarely was a chick injured by it. In 
this case he was not more than half a minute and the 
bird ran off when freed, apparently uninjured. 

To my mind it is proved that the death of my chick- 
ens was caused by these parasites, but the remedy in 
the hands of any but a skillful operator would be se- 
vere if not barbarous, and this case forcibly illustrates 
the old saw, ‘an ounce of preventive is better than a 
pound of cure.’ Now can you or any of your read- 
ers tell how these parasites are produced and what 
treatment is necessary to prevent their formation. It 
is very clear that any medicine powerful enough to kill 
the worm in the windpipe, would kil! the chicken first. 
Yours respectfully, Gzo. W. Savace. Rahway. N. J. 

The insect alluded to above, was figured and accu- 
rately described by Mr. C. E. Morton,of Orange coun- 
ty, in The Cultivator for 1844, p. 305. We copy Mr. 
Morton’s remarks on preventing the disease, 
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There is one fact comected with this disease—that it 
is only old hen-roosts that are subject to it; and I am 
of opinion that where it prevails, if the chicken houses 
and coops were kept clean and frequently whitewash- | 
ed with thin whitewash, with plenty of salt or brine | 
mixed with it, and those chickens that take the dis- 
ease, operated on and cured, or if they should die, 
have them burned up or so destroyed that the eggs of | 
the worms would not hatch out, that the disease would | 
be eradicated. 

T am also satisfied that the chicken has not the dis- 
ease when first hatched ; several broods that I carried 
aod kept at a distance from the chicken house where 
the disease prevailed, were entirely exempt. And 
chickens hatched from my eggs where they had never 
been troubled with the disease. were perfectly free 
from it; and a neighbor of mine who built in the wood 
half a mile from any dwelling, and has raised fowls 
for six or seven years past, and has frequently set my 
eggs has never had the gapes among his chickens. 

With my first broods of chickens, there was not one 
escaped the gapes. But all that have been hatehed 
since I had the chicken-house and coops well white- 
washed inside and out, with thin whitewash, with plen- 
ty of brine in it, and kept clean, have been exempt 
from the disease, with occasionally an exception of one 
or two chickens out of a brood. 
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SEBRIGHT BANTAMS. 


The Bantams are the least in size of all the gallina- 
ceous tribe. There are many varieties, some of which 
are very beautiful birds. Among the handsomest are 
those known as Sebright bantams, which are thus de- 
serihed by Martin : 

“ It is very small, with unfeathered legs, and a rose 
comb and short hackles. The plumage is gold orsilver 
spangled, every feather being of a golden orange, with 
a glossy jet black margin ; the cocks have the tail fold- 
ed like that of a hen, without the usual] recurved droop- 
ing sickle feathers, or rather these feathers are abbre- 
viated, straight or nearly so, and broader than usual. 
Hence the term hen-cocks often applied to them. But 
although the sickle feathers are thus modified, no bird 
possesses higher courage, or a more gallant carriage. 
The attitude of the cock is indeed singularly proud, 
and we have often seen one of them bear himself so 
haughtily, that his head, thrown back as if in disdain, §& 
has nearly touched the two upper feathers of his tail. 
Half-bred birds of this kind are not uncommon, but 
birds of the pure breed are not to be obtained without 
trouble and expense; indeed, some years ago, it was 
almost impossible to procure either a fowl or an egg.” 

—>_— 

A box 8 inches by 8-4 inches square, and 8 inches 

deep, will contain one peck. 
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Answers to Inquiries: 


Manure Cetiars.—( W. F. Brand, Emmerton,Md.) 
We have never been strongly in favor of cellars as de- 
positories of manure. Unless on sidling ground, so as 
to admit of opening level on one side, there would be 
great difficulty in shoveling out from them two or 
three hundred tons annually. Even if on a level, the 
manure wagon would have to be “backed ” in, both 
in loading and in depositing any turf, peat, or other 
substance used for intermixture. Besides these objec- 
tions, cellar room is too valuable for other purposes, 
while a contiguous yard will answer equally well for 
manure, and prove much more convenient, for loading 
and unloading, and for the approach and egress of 
teams. We should much prefer making large piles of 
compost in the yard, by depositing successive layers 
of tarf from fence corners, &c., with the manure; and 
if necessary all this may be done under a broad and 
high open shed, to protect from the washing of rains, 
although even this is not neceasary if the turf, peat, 
loam, &e., are largely used in the stratification and 
covering of the heap. 

ReEAPERs AND Mowers.—(H. Baldwin, Hudson; 
E. J. Horan, Quebec; ana others.) A very uneven 
surface cannot be mowed with a mowing machine—nor 
stumpy ground, unless the machine can pass round the 
stumps. Ketchum’s mower is never used as a reaper. 
Our correspondents will find such answers as we can 
give, to the rest of their inquiries, in the 64th No. of 
the Country Gentleman, and in the Cultivator for 
May, p. 162. 

CLover.—As you seem ever ready to answer inqui- 
ries, I wish to inqure the best method of treating clo- 
ver, to insure a vigorous growth of the plant. Some 
contend that clover which has been sowed in the spring, 
should be pastured off as soon as the grain is harvest 
ed in summer, and that clover intended for pasture. 
should not be suffered to become large in the spring, 
before turning in, as frequent cropping insares a more 
vigorous growth of the root. Others maintain that 
clover sowed in the spring, should not be pastured in 
the fall, or at Jeast not till the approach of winter when 
the plant has ceased growing, and that it is better not 
to pasture clover in the spring until it is nearly or 
quite in blossom—that by keeping a short top the 


growth of the root is retarded. Which is right? H. 
J.P. New Paltz Landing, April 15. 


The growth of all plants is retarded by removing 
the leaves, when the root remains entire. The growth 
of the root and stem always vitally depends on a large 
and healthy foliage. Hence, the roots of clover will 
not grow so large when cropped ciose. Actual and ac- 
curate experiment has confirmed this theory—roots 
with fully grown tops when carefully dug up being 
found decidedly larger than those kept cut dowa. 











“ Terra-Cutture.”—(S. W. Cowres, Unionville.) 
—This is a term applied without any peculiar appro- 
priateness, to a particular theory of cultivation, hav- 
ing no claims to originality, but held as a secret, by 
a man by the name of Comstock. We have been in- 
» formed that the theory consists chiefly in “ following 
nature,” by sowing seed without covering, planting 
trees shallow, discarding pruning and grafting, &e. 
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Trees scatter their seeds in forests, in the shade, to be 
covered with falling leaves; but in open ground a 
covering of soil must be substituted for the shade and 
newly forming mould. Hence this theory willnot ap- 
ply to field culture, any further than it has been known 
from time immemorial by good cultivators, that bary- 
ing seeds too deeply will prevent their germination. 
Every skilfal fruit-raiser knows that trees shovld not 
be set too deeply in the soil, but that the depth must 
vary with circumstances, size of tree, lightness or 
moisture of the soil, &c. In short, the theory is a 
blandering mixture of truth and error, without dis- 
crimination between the two, with a claim to originali- 
ty without any foundation. 





PARSNEPS AND Buttrer.—A correspondent writes 
in a late letter for information on the subject of the 
bad effects of parsneps on butter making, and farnish- 
es the following facts :-- Our nearest neighbors churn- 
ed the other day, I believe nearly all day, but the 
cream produeed no butter; and on the next day a fur- 
ther trial was made with no better success. They then 
went inte the pasture and found parsneps—seed having 
scattered from the garden—and their cows having eat- 
en them, they ascribe their failure in the dairy: They 
assure me that in Clinton eounty whence they came, 
this plant was known to produce similar effects. Our 
cows feed in a lot adjoining, where there are no pare- 
neps, and we have had to churn scarcely five minutes 
for butter. Have any of the readers of the Country 
Gentleman observed any thing corroborating this state- 
ment ?” 

Destructive Insect.—Our correspondent J. Bixa- 
HAM, of Hudson, N. Y., mentions an insect found very 
abundantly on elm trees at that place; and proving 
destructive to the foliage, and inquires for. remedy. 
The proposed insertion of any poisonous substance by 
boring into the tree, if producing any effect, would pro- 
bably injure or kill the tree, judging from other experi- 
ments. Mineral substances which prove poisonous to 
animals, are generally destructive to plants. Veze- 
table poison affects the former, but not the latter. We 
cannot suggest a remedy in this case, as we know no- 
thing of the character of the insect, nor even whether 
it is a larva or perfect insect. The pear insect we have 
no knowledge of. 


Cisterns For Farm AnImmALs.—* Will rain water 
from a cistern kept under ground, answer for general 
purposes for feeding and watering horses, hogs and 
cattle? 8. W.C.” 


Good cleanly kept cisterns of this character, will 
afford good water for such purposes, and which we have 
long been in the practice of using without any detri- 











ment. 

Gapres 1n Cuickens —“ A subscriber,” will find 
his inquiry on this subject, fully answered in the 73d 
No. of the Co. Gent. and in the Cultivater for July. 

A Supscripen, New York.—Yon will find an an- 
swer to your inquiry about your ice-house in the June 
Cultivator. It came too late for the May no. If you 
had furnished your address, we should have written to 
you promptly. 
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Hotes for the Month. 


Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Con- 
struction and Use; an Elementary and Familiar 
Treatise on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosophy 
generally, as applied to the ordinary Practices of 
Agriculture. With 200 engraved Illustrations. By 
J. J.THomas. Harper & Brothers, New-York. 


This is a beautiful volume of 268 pages, which came 
to hand too late for suitable notice this week. We 
shall hereafter wotice it at length. In the meantime 
we copy the following frem the New-York Evangelist 
of last week. 


Farm ImpLtemMENtTs.—An essay prepared for the 
New-York State Agr. Society, with this title, has 
been issued, which has a more than ordinary value. 
It is a practical elucidation of the principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy brought into use by the various farm- 
ing implements and agricultural machinery now in 
vogue. The author is both farmer and scholar; and 
he has gone into an explanation of the philosophy of 
all the every-day implements of the farm, with the 
design of making it familiar to the commonest under- 
standing. The advantages of agricultural machinery 
could in no other way be so clearly demonstrated. It 
abounds in illustrations, and is written in a simple, 
straightforward style, adapted to impart dignity and 
intelligence to this earliest.and noblest of human call- 
ings. (Harper & Brothers.) 





~~ 








fa We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the valuable communication published this week 
from our correspondent, Mr. S. W. Jonnson, who is, 
we are happy to learn, now prosecuting his studies un- 
der the celebrated Liesic, at Munich. His paper will 
be found exceedingly interesting and full of informa- 
tion. We should be glad if any of our scientific men 
would take the trouble to perform some of the experi- 
ments which he suggests, and the importance of which 
will be apparent to every reader of his eareful and 
able reasoning. We trust ere loug the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture will both receive that minute study 
and accurate investigation which they now need so 
much, and which can alone make them accord in in- 
creasing the profits and elevating the social position of 
the farmer. The obstacles now in the way of this 
much to-be desired result do not consist, so much as 
formerly, in the farmer’s opposition to the application 
of science to his craft; they are the same that: impede 
the first steps of progress in every art,—the safe teach- 
ings of science are carried to unsafe extremes; inter- 
ested quackery and dishonest charlatanism rush for- 
ward for gain, until the true aim of science is forgotten 
and reproach is brought upon its teachings. 





IMPORTATION OF SILESIAN SHEEP.—We are happy 
to he able to announce that Mr. Geo. W Campse t of 
Westminster West, Vt., and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN of 
Red Hook, have just received in good condition 60 Si- 
lesian Ewes and 13 Bucks, by the steamer Washington. 
Mr. Wa. H. Lapp of Richmond, 0., has, as we learn, 
tnken an equal interest with Messrs. Campbell and 
Chamberlain in this and future importations. Le is 
an excellent judge of animals; and it is his opinion 
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that the Silesian is the breed of sheep best adapted to 
the wante of the American farmer. He contemplates 
soon making a visit to Silesia for the selection and im- 
portation of the best specimens of the breed to be ob- 
tained. 

ButTer From AN AyrsHIRE YEARLING.—An Ayr- 
shire Heifer belonging to the herd of E. P. Prentice, 
Esq. of Mount Hope, only seventeen months and three 
days old, and weighing herself 550 Ibs. produced, du- 
ring the last week in May, 93 lbs. of butter. She had 
nothing but the ordinary grass feed of the other cattle. 











TRANSACTIONS @F THE Royat Hawairan AG. Soct- 
ETY.—We are indebted to J. 8. Gowér, of Makawao, 
East Maui, for a copy of the Transactions of the Roy- 
al Agricultural Society of the Sandwich Islands. It 
is a neatly printed octavo of 170 pages, and is filled 
with the reports of the officers and committees of the 
society, its list of premiums, and the address of the 
President at the last annual meeting, Jnne, 1253. 
The past year is represented to have been one of com- 
parative agricultaral prosperity, and the reports show 
that praiseworthy efforts are making to render the cui- 
tivation of the soil a more safe and profitable calling. 
The produce of sugar on these islands amounted the 
last year to $i00,000, and the crop for the coming year 
promises to be twice as large. Still, says the secretary, 
“we have thousands of acres of first-rate cane lands 
now vacant and idle, which with capital, enterprise, 
and labor, are capable of producing enough to pay for 
all the goods we import.” The raising of wheat is re- 
ceiving attention, and it is hoped that bread-stuffs will! 
soon be raised in sufficient quantity to supply the home 
demand. The cultivation of Indian corn and potatoes 
is carried on to a greater extent than ever before, and 
the experience of every year is teaching the natives 
how to obviate the disadvantages of their soil and 
seasons, and secure more abundant crops. The culture 
of Fruit, particularly of the vine, is urged as adapted 
to the soil of these lands, and experiments are making 
in that direction. Animals of the best breeds, horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine, have been imported to a limit- 
ed extent, and in short, those who have charge of the 
society, seem determined to leave no stone unturned in 
the way of improvement. These efforts are the more 
praiseworthy from the fact that there are many natu- 
ral, as well as artificial difficulties to be overcome in 
elevating the character of the agricalture of these isl- 
ands: The results, thus far, are most hopeful, and we 
trust that the good work so spiritedly commenced will 
be persevered in with continued energy. 





Op State Hatit.—The Legislature has appropria- 
ted $25,000, for the enlargement and re-modeling of- 
the old State Hall, occupied by the Geological Muse 
um and the State Ag. Society. The improvements con- 
templated are tobe under the charge of the Com 


missioners of the Land Office, and will we trust, be 
completed soon. They will add increased attractions 
and value to the extensive collection of Geological and 
other specimens, as well asthe long needed facilities 
for the Museum of the State Ag. Society. 
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ADULTERATION OF GuANO.—It needs no argument 
to show that farmers who purchase concentrated ma- 
nures, should proeure them of manufacturers of strict 
integrity and veracity. A case in illustration recently 
occurred in England, where a dealer at Exeter had 
bought largely of merchants at Bristol, an article 
which proved bad, and in an action at law to recover 
damages, it was proved that the merchants had sent 
the dealer a false and fraudulent analysis, forged for 
the occasion; and their foreman stated on examina- 
tion, that loam, sand, turf-ashes, and salt, were largely 
used in the manufacture of this artificial guano; that 
the various ingredients were mixed with a shovel, and 
that it took about 10 hours to prepare 50 tons. Won- 
der if these manufacturers placed the notice “no ad- 
mittance,’ over the door? 





fa” We regret to hear that the Livingston Co. Im- 
porting Association met with a very heavy loss on the 
passage of their stock from Liverpool. They were 
shipped on a sail vessel, and twelve head, just one- 
half the number purchased, died on the voyage. Those 
that were brought safely through have arrived at 
Geneseo, and are doing well. These losses on ship- 
board are a very serious drawback to the importation 
of cattle. 

Cotswotp SHeep.—A correspondent wishes to pro- 
cure a pure Cotswold or Oxfordshire buck, not from the 
flocks of either Col. Ware of Virginia or Messrs. Rey- 
bold of Delaware. He wants it, we infer, to infuse 
new blood into sheep from those flocks. If any of our 
subscribers have such aniimats to dispose of, they will 
please inform us. 

Minsesota.—A correspondent at St. Paul, under 
date of June 3d says—"There is, I apprehend, no coun- 
try where all the requisite qualifications for a farmer 








are so abundant as in Minnesota, including good 
prairie soil, with wood and water for the most part con- 
tiguous, together with a fine healthy climate and good 
ptesent and prospective markets, Here in one word 
are combined all the natural elements by which any 
man may develop and ennoble himself up to the high 
standard of the country gentleman as taught in your 
paper. More especially will this apply to the Cannon 
river country, which is somewhat inland on the west 
side of the Mississippi river,it being from fifteen to for- 
ty miles from the different landings on that river. I 
am induced to believe, from petsonal observation and 
otherwise, that the Cannon river country is by far the 
best portion of the territory, or indeed of all the North- 
West, for agricultural purposes ”’ 





Creanine Wai Parer.—Neat housekeepers are 
familiar with the practice of cleaning wall paper by 
rubbing it with pieces of bread; but a correspondent 
of the Ohio Cultivator who signs herself “ Sun Bon- 
net,” says she can clean it “ just as nice, with Jess than 
half the time and labor”’ by enclosing a quantity of 
wheat bran in a bag of thin open flannel, and rub- 
bing the paper with this, shaking it up occasionally to 
keep the surface fresh. If flannel cannot be readily 
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had, strainer-eloth will answer. If needful, it may 
be attached to a pole and used ona high ceiling. Bad- 
ly smoked paper may be greatly improved by this 
means. _—_ 

Wueat Crop 1x Onj30.—Extract of a letter from 
a subscriber at Zanesville, dated June 10.—* This 
Zanesville is the Rochester of the West for Milling, 
consequently the wheat crop is with us a great staple. 
The prospect for the coming crop is not by ary means 
good, much of the wheat will be fit to harvest by Ist 
July ; the Fly has destroyed much; the queer weather 
of last winter much more; and now the Midge, (or as 
they call it here the Red weevil,) has commenced its 
ravages. This is its third season with as. In short 
there will scarcely be more than a half crop in this 
and the neighboring counties from which our five 
mills draw their supplies, This is no croaking, but a 
reliable opinion.” . 





ButrEerR FROM AN ALDERNEY Cow.—It appears 
by a statement in the Boston Cultivator that from the 
milk of an Alderney cow, called ‘‘ Flora,” 5 years 
old in April last, there was made from the IIth May 
1853 to the 26th April 1854, the extraordinary amount 
ot 511} pounds of butter. Flora is owned by Thos. 
Motley, Jr., Jamaica Plains. Mr. M. says—‘ From 
Nov. 8th till the time we stopped making butter, she 
had about a half bushel of either ruta bagas or car- 
rots, and two quarts of corn and cob meal per day, in 
addition to hay, of most of the time oat straw fodder. 
The last 3 months it took almost exactly five quarts 
of mik to make one pound of butter. She is to calve 
June 10, 1854.” 

FemaALe Equestrianism —At the next exhibition 
of the Allegheny Co. (Pa.) Ag. Society, a horse valued 
at $200, is to be awarded for the best display in this 
much-to-be-praised accomplishment. 








How to MANAGE Stowe tt Corn.—The Ohio Cul- 
tivator gives the following method of treating this 
corn so as to make it good for winter ause—the old 
mode of trying to keep it green in the husk having 
generally proved a failure. Gather the ears when in 
full milk, and strip off all but a thin covering of husk ; 
lay these ina moderately heated oven or couking stove, 
long enough to scald or stiffen the milk, when the 
grains are shaved off and kept in a close bag or canis- 
ter. Boil in the usual way when wanted for ase—thus 
treated the corn ia said to be very fine. 





Sates oF Stock.—The Vermont Watchman states 
that A. L. Bincnam, of West Cornwall, Addison Co, 
has made the following sales since the 10th of Septem- 





ber, last: 
293 backs and: ewes.,...66. 66006600000. SO0127.50 
Buck lambs sold, .........4.. ses Shas kmee 1,142.00 
POO GON 69S S 85s 6 cscubbieledenesccse 7,033.00 
Micattle. .... Haves Gibeededcccosesdcceres 705.00 
1D horses BNA COI. «060.00 0000 ene 00006 bes ced, laOO 
Total sales...... bbs vlads cd bie eee ce ee O40. 192,50 


He has on hand 375 French Merino sheep, 40 head 
of cattle and 9 horses. 
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Sore Shoulders in Horses. 


ee 


In reply to an inquiry as to the best treatment for a 
horse of tender skin, whose shoulders get chafed by 
the collar from the shortest work, the editor of the N. 
Brit. Agriculturist gives some directions, of which the 
following is the sum and substance. He says, when a 
sore is actually formed in consequence of chafing by 
the collar, the horse should either be laid off work, or 
the collar stuffing should be removed so asto prevent 
pressure on the wound. A mixture containing half an 
ounce of sulphate of zinc to a quart of water should be 
continually applied by means of a soft rag saturated 
with the mixture and laid upon the sore. This plan o, 
keeping the part constantly wet, tends to abate in- 
flammation and soreness, and rapidly induces the heal- 
ing process. If the horse cannot be allowed to rest, 
the collar must be eased as before directed, the sore 
well bathed with water, and then dressed with the 
above mixture before going to work, and on coming 
from it. If the skin be unbroken and merely tender 
or somewhat thickened, and perhaps rather knotty, a 
strong solution of common salt in water is a very ex- 
cellent application. It may be applied by means of a 
rag saturated in the solution and laid upon the part af- 
fected. The same treatment is applicable to bruises 
by the saddle as well as to those by the collar ; it being 
essential to the cure in both cases that the collar or 
saddle should be made to fit properly. 

The strong solution of salt may do something to- 
wards toughening the skin where it is tender, and easi- 
ly chafed or bruised, but we should expect a still bet- 
ter effect from a strong decoction of white oak bark, or 
a solution of tannin in water. By the application of 
either of these before the skin has actually become bro- 
ken, or as soon as any signs of tenderness make their 
appearance, galls and sores from saddle er collar may 
usually be prevented. A few trials of the oak-bark 
decoction with a little alum, as well as the property it 





has to tan and toughen, incline us to expect more | 


from itthan from asolution of common salt. - 


—>—— 
Ayrshire Cattle. 





Messrs. Epitors—In answer to an inquiry in the 
Country Gentleman of June Ist, page 345, by Mr. 
James H. Mattison, Oberlin, 0., [ would state brief- 
ly, that I consider the Ayrshire breed of cattle equal, 
if not superior, to any with which I have had experi- 
ence; which includes Durhams, Devons, and others. 
If good dairy cows and working oxen, are what a per- 
son wishes, with a fair tendency to fatten, I claim that 
a man may obtain with more certainty, what he wish- 
es, with them, than with any other one breed. Such 
is my opinion, confirmed by experience. 

I will give an outline of a bull, which I procured 
of an importer of this breed of stock, three years 
since, and have now: Carcass, straight, well made 
and compact. Chest, deep, wide and full, denoting a 
good constitution. When standing, stands firmly on 
all four. Neck, tapers from the shoulder toward the 
head, free from all loose skin hanging under the jaws. 


~ 
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Horns, fine, where they start from the head, making 
a graceful eurve, standing a littie elevated from a hor- 
izontal line with the back. Head, fine, with a mild, 
pleasant and expressive eye. Constitution, strong ; dis- 
position, contented; skin, soft, firm, and well covered 
with a good thick coat of hair. Color, a light cherry 
red. Stock good, thrives well on ordinary keep; but 
does better on good keep. 

Should your correspondent wish to get this, he can 
write me. Catvin Autyn. Uncasville, Conn. 

0. C. D. informs us that Mr. Marrison will find 
such a bull as he wants in the possession of E. Dove- 
Lass, Claridon, Geauga Co., 0. He is a cross of the 


Devon and Durham. 
— 


Training Steers. 





Mr. Tucker—My mode of breaking steers is first, 
to gentle them by feeding them from the hand, with 
short corn, roots, or even good hay. Secondly, I yoke 
them in a good yard, as gently as possible, leaving 
them to stand or walk about as they choose, for several 
hours, aud then unyoke them, taking great care not to 
let them jump from the yoke, or become frightened at 
it. This should be done several times, before trying 
to drive them while in yoke at all. Thirdly, 1 use a 
halter, and short whip, and break each separately to 
walk beside the driver; and to turn to the right and 
left, by the motion of the whip, and sound of the voice. 
Patience and gentleness should be used at all times. 
If the steer be stubborn, by peruasive means he will 
soon subject himself to the will of the driver. After 
this I drive them together in the yoke, using a halter 
on the left hand steer, and a longer whip than before, 
without any draft at first; afterward with alight draft, 
such as they can pull without much effort, increasing 
the load as they hecome accustomed to use tneir 
strength. The halter may be dispensed with as soon 
as they learn the motions of the whip. They may be 
brake to work well to a harrow, lead of a team, &c. in 
oe week, by spending 3 or 4 hours with them cach 
day, in the above manner; after which they can be 
used to a cart, plow, or any thing desired. 

I have broken steers which were four years old, 
(without ever having been handled at all, and which 
were so wild as to require stratagem to catch them 
with a rope,) to work well to a wagon in one week, by 


the above practice. M.S. Bipwett. Occoquan, Va. 
—_—~——— 


Cotswold Sheep. 





Messrs. Epirors—I would state in regard to Sheep, 
that I have for some time been anxious to get a small 
flock of sheep of the right sort for family use, as well 
as something that might be profitable. I obtained in 
the month of April, 1853, two half bred Cotswold 
ewes. The May following they brought forth four 
lambs. At five months old, I sold one, of the same 
value of the others. for $5. The first of the present 
month, I had an addition of four, (by the way twins 
are peculiar to this breed,) so the increase from April 
53 to April 54, is seven, and sold one—all nice—five o¢ 
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them having heavy, very heavy, fleeces on their backs 
of long medium bat not coarse wool. It ismy decided 
opinion that the Cotswold will be found to be the most 
profitable, for thuse whe wish to stock their farms with 


sheep. L. Griswo.tp. Milton, Ct. 


—>—- 
Warts on Cattle. 





Messrs. Epitors—In the Cultivator for this month, 
you answer an nquirer about Warts on Cattle. Think- 
ing it may be of some service, I cut out the enclosed 
slip from the N. E. Farmer, which I sent as the result 
of my experience in curing wart< on cattle. GrorGE 
Cruiksuank. Swuampscot, April, 1824. 

To Cure Warts on Cows.—In the Farmer, I no- 
ticed a subscriber answers my inquiry, ‘*What will cure 
warts on the te:ts of cows ?” My remedy is as fol- 
lows: I tried walnut-shells on the shoulder of a cow, 
where the warts covered a pluce six inches square. I 
took the walnuts, cut the shells off, and pounded them 
(the shells) up so that I could press the juice out, and 
rubbed the wurts with my band and juice for about ten 
minutes every day for a week, when the warts began to 
be quite loose, so that you could pick them off easily. 
Before applying the juice, I rubbed the warts s0 :\s to 
take all off that I could; the la-t time I puton the 
juice, I rubbed the warts till the blood came; now the 
warts are all gone, and the place looks as if none had 
been there. 

Having given this a fair trial, and found it to prove 
successful, I send you the result, for the information of 
all who read the New England Farmer, if you think 
it worthy of a place in your paper. 


—_— sa 
How to Build Cisterns. 





Messrs. Epitrors—In a late no. of your paper a 
subscriber wishes to know the most approved method 
of making cisterns. Our village has about 800 inhab- 
itants, and we have about 50 cisterns, although the 
stream called Big Spring, passes the east end of our 
main street. The mode is simely this: Diga hole in 
the ground from 6 to 9 feet deep, and 6 feet in diame- 
ter at the surface, and lessening as you go down, rep- 
resenting the large end of an egg as near as may be, 
only the bottom to be flat. If the ground is all clay, 
it can be dug so smooth and even all round that the 
brick may lay close against the bank, and a very lit- 
tle mortar will make them firm, so that the weight of 
water when full, will not allow them to give, and crack 
the cement. When the ground is rocky, and blasting 
has to be done in order to get the required depth, of 
course the pit will be irregular in its sides, and the 
brick work should be carried up, of the above shape, 
acd either stone and lime mortar used for the back- 
ing, or clay pounded in behind the brick, just so firm- 
ly as to support them. The plan that is pursued is to 
lay three courses of brick, then mason or clay as high as 
the rise, or nearly so. The bottom is usually laid first. 
When within about two feet of the surface, commence to 
turn the arch, which is less of a job than would be 
thought until tried. In the centre of the arch is a box 
30 by 18 inches, and from 12 to 14 deep, to put in the 
pump, clean when nevsessary, &c., Kc. 

The cost from 6 to 9 dollars for mason, and the 
cost of digging pit, sand, lime and from 1000 to 2000 
brick according to size, in clay, 20 hhds. $20—rock, 
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20 hhds. $30—cement $3,50 per barrel. Rosendale is 
used here. Any bricklayer can do the work ; the brick 
laid in good lime and sand mortar, and when dried 
afew days, cement by mixing one-third clean sand 
washed, and two-thirds cement, to the consistency of 
plasterer’s mortar, and but a little at a time, or it will 
set before it ean be puton. If the brick work has 
got dry, it is best to wash it down, to remove the dust, 
so that the cement may adhere closely. The bricks 
ought to be bard and well burnt Yours &., Wm. 


Woopsurn. Newville, Cumberland Co. Penn. 
ee 
5g We understand that Mr.C D. Brut of Han- 


nibal, Oswego Co., has purchased from the herd of 
P. M. Harwoop, Fsq., Auburn, a Boar Pig, got by the 
imported Suffolk Boar which Mr. 5S. exhibited at the 
Ag. Soc’y’s Show, in Feb. last. Mr. Beut has also late- 
ly bought a pig from Mr. C. D. Clark’s sow, whose 
portrait we gave in a late no. 








f2” B. V. Frencu Esq., of Braintree, Mass., will 
please accept our thanks for copies of the “Agriculture of 
Massachusetts,’ “ Proceedings of the Mass. Board of 
Agriculture for 1852,’’ “ Transactions of the Middle- 
sex Ag. Society for 1853,” and the programme of “ the 
6th annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Norfork Ag. 
Society,” to be held at Dedham on the 26th and 27th 
of Sept. next. 

Green Co. Farr.—This Fair is to be held at Cats- 
kill for the first time, this year, and the citizens et 
Catskill promise that it shall be one of the best ever 
held in the county. 








GAME Fow s.—In answer to an inquiry in our last 
No., we are informed that Mr. T. C. Apranams, of 


West Troy, N. Y., has all the vaneties of this breed of 
poultry. Mr. A. promises us a description of his differ- 
ent varieties, several of which he has recently receiv- 
ed from Europe, and among them are some frow the 
Earl of Derby, received within the past three weeks. 


_-— 











Lnee sam’s Furm Fence, 
BY A. D. MILNE, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY N. ORR. 
7 the man who has flesh in his heart, we say, *‘ Read the 
bovk 3? "To the Woman who is the mother of living chil- 
dren, we say with emphasis, ** Reap THE Boox ;’’ And toall 
who regard tye moral diguily of man,—te purny of woman 
—the salvation and peace of poor suffermg humanity. we 

again say, * READ UNCLE SAM’S FARM #ENCE!” 
This very popular Book was published Wednesday. May 

10th, aud the whole of the First Edition was sold 
before Saturday Night! 
The Second Edition was published Wednesday, May 17th, 
and nearly ail seld in One Week! 


We have just issued 
The Third Edition! 
and are now able to supply all orders. 
Price, 75 Cents, in neat cloth binding, 


Sent by mail free of postage. For sale by Booksellers 
generally. B. SHEPARD & CO., Publishers. 
June 22—wsunlt 152 Fulton-St, New-York. 





Farmer Wanted, 


bere subscriber wishes to employ a Farmer and his Wife, 
who can come well recommended as to capacity and 
moral character. I wish them without family, or of such an 
age as can be employed az help on my farm. 
Address E. D. HUNTER. 
June S—witmlt* New Roclielle, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
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Field Turnip and Beet Seeds. 


HE following varieties of the very finest qualities and of 
either American of European growth; the latter being 
from the most reliable growers, and warranted not to be sur- 
passed in quality by any other tmportations. 
‘TURNIPS—Purple top Ruta Baga, ....... Ae cents per lb. 
ity “ 


Skirving’s Improved,.......... 
do do (Am. Seed,)..75 “ > 
Daie’s Hybrid, ........... Flag - 


Yellow Aberdeen, ...... .....75 * ” 
Large White Flat,............60 “ 6 


Large White Norfolk,......... 50. 6 
Improved White Strap Leaf,flat 75 § ” 
Improved Red Top, tlat,.,....°75  * “6 
English Rape, or Cole,...... 25 “ quart. 


BEETS—White Silesia, or French Sugar,..560 “ Ib. 
Yellow German Sugar,..........50 * - 
Leng Red Maugel Wurtzel,......60 “ “ 
CI, ong 90.56 602s perenne 50 = 
with every desirable variety of Flower, Field and Vegetable 
Seeds, of the most approved qualities. 

To Planters or Dealers requiring: Beets or Turuips in large 
quantities a liberal discouut will be made from the above 
prices. J.M. THORBURN & CO., 

May 25—w3tm2t 15 John st., New, York 





Sweet Corn for Fodder. 


TOWELL’S EVERGREEN, and the recently introdu- 

ced OLD COLONY SWEET, are the best and by far 

the must productive varieties to sow broadcaat or in drills, to 

cut for Green Fodder ; the stalks, (nearly the whole of which 

are edible.) attaining a much larger growth, more profusely 

furnished with leaves, and being more nutritious than other 
sorts. May be sown as late as July with advantage. 


Price, 25 cents a Quart, ur $5 per Bushel. 


May 25—watmit J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Joln-st., New-York: 


Mower and Reaper. 
Forbush’s New Improved Combined Reaper and Mower. 


“Awan ahove patent machine is now permanently establish- 

ed, and its entire snecess as a Cumbined Reaper and 
Mower proved beyoud ali doubt. This machine will be war- 
ranted to be made in a workmanlike manner and of the best 
materials, and capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres of 
grass or grain per day, and in all respects to do the work as 
well and as easy for the horses as any other machine in the 





country. 
Price of Combined Reaper and Mower,.,,... . 8135 
ae. eae Decades wea «et ae 

For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


No. 25 Cliff st., New-York. 
April 6—w2ta& 4tmay—m3t 


Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany. 


T= subscriber having purchased the steck in trade of the 

above works, is now prepared to furnish to order a full 
assortment of Farm Implemeuts and Machines adapted to all 
sections of the country, both north and south, among which 
may be found— 


“ Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers.”’ 

Overshot Threshing Machines with Separators. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines. 

Grist-mills, Corn-shellers and Clover-hiullers. 

Circular and Cross-cut Saw-mills, adapted to the horse 
power, for cutting fire wood and fence stuff, with a full and 
complete assortment of FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 
and FERTILIZERS. For further particulars, full Cata- 
logue will be sent ou application by mail. 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 

Successor to Emery & Co, 








Merch 30—w& mf 





Hallenbeck’s Mowing Machine. 


T= subscriber having perfected and tested his new and 
unproved Mowing Machine, now offers it to the public 
for the coming season, confident that it will not fail to give 
perfect satisfaction. It is simple in construction, light of 
draft, and perfectly free from clogging. They are built at 
present for me by Deering & Dederick, corner of Bleecker 
aud Franklin streets, Albany, N.Y. A large number will 
be made, and are offered to the public, warranted to operate 
well and to give satisfaction. Persons intending to buy mow- 
ing machines will find it to their advantage to examme mine 
before purchasing. 
For further particulars, address the subscriber at Albany, 
j MARTIN HALLENBECK. 


N.Y: 
Feb. 2—w& mtf 











Great Sale of Ayrshire Cattle. 


N R. ROBERT GRAY, Oak- Park, Fredericton New-Bruns- 
wick, will sell at auction on Friday, 21st July. 1854, at 
11 o’clock forenoon at his farm, his surplus stock of pure 
bred Ayrshire cattle, consisting or— 
1 Two year old bull, 
1 Three year old bull, 
10 Heifer and bull calves, 
6 Yearling heifers, 
4 Two year old heifers, 
12 Cows of various ages. 

Mr. Gray came to this country from Ayrshire, five years 
ago, with a selected stock of choice Aryshire cattle, from 
which the above have been bred. They will be found equal 
to anything that could be imported, and have the advantage 
of being acclimated. The bulls and young stock are descend- 
ed frum the celebrated bull * Jock the Laird,” for which 
three hundred guineas were paid. All are warranted pure. 

A proportion of each lot will be sold without reserve, and 
the whole if there is sufficient competition. 

Catalogues with full pedigrees will be furnished previous 
to the sale. April 27—w,nos.69.70,78,79,80,S1—m2t 


Prouty & Mears’ Plow. 


LARGE assortment of these celebrated Plows can be 
found at the North River Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 53 Cortiandt-street, New-York. 
March 1~—mif GEO. H. BARR & Co. 








Cultivation of Tobacco. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on growiug Tobacco in the 
Northern States, just published. Price, $25 cts. 
E. H. BABCOCK & CO., 
May 4—m3t Syracuse. N Y. 


Cider Mill and Press. 


I ICKOK’S CIDER MILL AND PRESS.—This mill 

and press is conceded, by ali who have seen and used 
it, to be the best—simple in construction, portable, weighing 
275 |bs., aud not liable to get out of order. Warranted 10 
work well, and give satisfaction. The first premiums of the 
American Institute and Crystal Palace have been awarded to 
this machine. Price, $40. Drawings and descriptions will 
be sent by addressing the sole agents, 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Cliff-street, New-York, 
May 1—m5t—w2unM,Ju,J,A,&4tinS 


Suffolk Pigs, 
F pure blvod, for saie vy B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb. I—mly Braintree, Mass 


The People’s Patent Office. 


‘a well known establishment is still carried on under the 

personal superintendence of the undersigned, by whom 
all the necessary drawings, specifications, and documents, 
for Pateuts, Caveats, Designs, Foreign patents, &c., are pre- 
pared with the utmost fidelity and dispatch, on very moderate 
terms. 

Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or Inven- 
tions may at all times consult the undersigned without charge, 
either personally at his office, or by letter. To those living 
at a distance he would state, that all the needful steps neces- 
sary to secure a Patent, can be arranged by letier, just as 
weil as if the party were present, and the expense of a jour- 
ney be thus saved. When parties wish to be informed as 
to the probability of being enabled to obtains Patents, it 
will be 1:ecessary for them to forward by mail a rough out- 
line sketch and description of the invention. No fee or charge 
is made for such examinations. 

Private consultations held daily with Inventors from 9. a. M. 
to5 p.m. All consultations and business strictly private and 
confidential. ' 

Models from a distance may be sent by express or other- 
wise. 

For further information apply to or address, post paid, 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau-Street, New-York. 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, a record of Science, Me- 
chanics, Invention, and Agriculture Published Monthly. 
Every number contains 32 pages, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and profusely illustrated with splendid engravings, 
forming at the end of every year two fine volumes, compris- 
ing nearly 400 pages. with about six hundred elegant engra- 
vings. Terms only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, sent by 
mail. Specimen Copies 12} cents. Address as above. 

myli—w& m3m 
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North River Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 53 Cortland-Street, New- York, 


\ HERE may be found a large and eomplete assortment 
ef the best and latest improved Agricultaral and Horti- 
cultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, Fertilizers of all kinds, &c., &c. 
March 1—mif GEO. H. BARR & Co. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New- York. 


\ ERCHANTS. Planters and Farmers, m want of AGRI- 
4 CULTURAL and HORTICUL/FURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, pliuitation, farm or garden 
purposes, will pigase call and examine our extensive aul su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, aud of the most approved patterns; all of 
which we wall sell on as good terms as any otber house in 
this city. 

We ae among our assortment the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as auy other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the hignest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premivin Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators of differentkinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowig Machine, unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, MeCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plritation, 
ari or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette. Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1853—m& wil 








Peruvian Guano. 


AY 7 E are receiving our stock of Peruvian Guano for sum- 
mer and fall supply, per ships Northern Crown, La- 
vanter aud Antelope—are now prepared to supply all that 
may be in want of this valuable manure, and request early 
application. Price, $55 per ton of 2,000 lbs. When taken 
in lots of Five ‘Tons and upwards, a discount wil! be made. 


There are various substances now offering in this market 
for Peruvian Guano. To avoid imposition,be particular to ob- 
serve that the genuine Guano has branded ou each bag. 

Nol, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

Imported by F. Barreda Brothers—Loncett & GRirrine, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cuiiff street, New- 
York. June 1—w4tntf 





Manures. 


| peggy ae GUANO, Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 

Bone Dust, Bone Black, Sulphuric Acid, Potash, Pou- 
drette, Plaster of Paris, Charcoal, &c., &c., for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & Co., 


Mareh 1—1atf 53 Cortlandt-street. New-York. 





Ground Bone. 


"Tne subscribers are now prepared to furnish Bone Dust 
by the barrel or ton in its pure and most efficient state, 

ground to any desired fineness. GEO.H. BARR & Co.. 
March 1—mtf 53 Cortlandt-street, New-York. 





Fertilizers. 
i EST Peruvian Guano— 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, “ DeBurg’s No. 1°— 
Poudretie. of the best quality— 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes— 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust, and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds of reliable quality, at the lowest market 
price. GEO, DAVENPORT, 5 Commercial, 
Feb. 9, 1851—w& mif cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 





Bone Dust. 


| ONE SAWINGS, OR MEAL, a very superior article, 
warranted pure. Price, $2.75 per barrel. Bone Dust, 
ground quite fine, $2.37 per barrel. 
We are prepared to supply all orders for this very superior 
manure. Samples will be sent if requested. 
LONGETY & GRIPFING. 
Ap. 200—m3tw2m No. 25 Cliff-st., near Fulton, New-York 





Agricultural Books, 


Fort sale at the office uf the Country Gentleman. 
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J. & OMHOWARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CHURCH AND FANCY VANES, 
West-Bridgewater, Mass. 


A great variety of patterns manufactured, such as Horses, 
Oxen, Roosters, Plows, Cows, &c. 
May 1S—w4im2t 
Albany Tile Works, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox-Streets, Albany, N. Y. 

ba TILE of the following descriptions and prices 

suitable for land drainage, always on hand in Jarge or 
sinall quantities of the first quality, delivered at the docks and 
railruad depots free of carlage : 

Horse-Shoe Tile. 








ere .... 318 per 1000 feet. 
3 do sme aes oataeenae ee do 
2 do deh cctaheenes as hake hin a do 

Sole Tile or Pipe. 
3 inch caliber,. .. ... .. caeeeees S18 per 1000 feet. 
2 pears rR be ie 12 do 


Large Tile for drains about dwelliigs, yards, &c., of vari- 
ous sizes. $4 and #8 per 100 feet. Sole Tile, 4 inch calibre, 
fur sivk drains at #4 per 100 feet. Drain your land and save 
your crops. Orders trom a distance will receive prompt 
attention. A. S. BABCOCK. 

Albany, April 20. 1854—w& m6m 





Appleton & Alderson’s Drain Tile Works, 


Corner af Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near Mr. Wil- 
son's Nursery. 


fMHE subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of the 

various and most approved Patterns, at from #12 10 $18 
per 1000 pieces. ‘The Tile are more than 14 inches in length 
and a larger calibre than any of American manufacttire for 
the same prices. We warrant every Tile to be perfectly 
sound, to fit good at the joiits go as to adinit water aud keep 
out the dirt, and to drain Land from 12 to 20 feet on each side 
of the drain. according to the nature of the soil. 

Also. large Tile for small brooks and drains about dwel- 
lings, & ce. at from #4 to Fs per 100 pieces. 

Tile delivered atthe docks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at Messrs. L. & W. Mrrcnant’s, 71 
Quay-st. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be. sent free to those ad- 
dressing the subscribers. Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Address, APPLETON & ALDERSON, 

April 153—weow& mf 195 Washington-st, Albany, N.Y. 





Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


i celebrated fertilizer, where it ha’ been fairly tested 
the last year, lias been found equal, wei ui many cases 
supcrior to the best Peruvian guano, ju its immediate effect, 
and much more permanently beneficial to the land. It is 
adapted to any soil in Which there is a deficiency of phos- 
phate, which is oilen the case. All crops are benefited by its 
applicauon It is composed of ground bones, decomposed 
by sulpuric acid, © wineh is added a due proportion of Pe- 
ruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, Xe. 

For sale, with full directions for use. in bags of 150 pounds 
each. No charge for puchage. All bags wiil be branded 
“C. B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 

GEO. DAVENPORT, Ag’t for manufacturer, 
5 Commercial, cor, of Chatham st., Boston. 

Feb. 16, 1954—w& mitf 


Imported Horse Consternation. 


ere well known. therough bred horse will stand the 
present season, az heretofore. at the farm of the subseri- 
ber. one mile west of Syracuse. For full pedigree, see Der- 
by and Miller’s edition of Youatt. Terms, $10 the season; 
$15 to insure. payable in advance in all cases. Good pastur- 
age furnished at 50 cents per week. Mares at risk of owners 
in all respects. No mare will be served that is either ring- 
boned. spavined or blind. J. B. BURNET. 
Syracuse, May 1, 1554—w2m—m3t 








Devon Cows, 


| EIFERS, and Bul Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mily. B. V. FRENCH. Braintree, Mass. 





Thomas Gould, 

REEDER OF DEVON CATTLE. Suffolk Swine, Mad- 

| agascar or Lop-Eared Rabbits. and choiee and fancy 
Poultry, Aurora, Cayuga comity, N.Y. Mar. 23—w&mtf 
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English Cattle. 


TS re othe Societies and others requiring the best 
bred Cattle from England, embracing Pure-Blood Hor- 
ses, Short-Horns, North Devons, Herefords, Ayrshire and 
Alderney Cows. 

Also, Pure-Bred South Down, Cotswold, and Leicester 
Sheep. 

Also, Suffolk, Essex and Berkshire Swine—Imported on 
commission into any partof the United States and Canada, by 


Messrs. THOS. BETTS § BROTHERS, of Herts, Eng. 


Every information with regard to terms and shipment of 


Stock to America, will be strictly attended to by applying to 
James M. Mitieg, 81 Maiden Lane, New-York City, who 
is fully authorized to act as our Agent. 
James M. Mitter, THOS. BETTS & BROS. 
Agent, New-York City. Herts, England. 
July I—mtt 





Land for Saie. 


6 ee 4 subscriber offers for sale, a portion of his valuable 
Tract of Land, situated in the county of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, on, and near the Turnpike leading from Georgetown 
to Leesburgh, 16 miles from the city of Washington, 2 
miles from the Potomac river and canal, and within 2 miles 
of the Loudoun, Alexandria, and Hampshire Rail Road. 
The tract contains about 2000 acres of Land; of which, 
from 500 to 600 are in a heavy growth of oak and chestnut, 
and the remainder of the wood iand is in pines of the second 
growth, It is of a deep red soil, and adapted to Grain, 
Piaster, Clover, and all kinds of Grass. On the premises are 
4 comfortable Dwelling-Houses, an@ also a Grist-Mill. but 
not in running order. The land will be sold in lots of 100 
or 200 acres. or as the purchaser may desire. For further 
particulars inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 
S. S. MILLER, 


July 1, 1854—mtf Spring-Vale, Fairfax Co., Va. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


A Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and Fireside, 


TS Country GENTLEMAN has now been published 18 

montus, making three large and beautiful quarto volumes 
of 416 pages; and the gratification with which it has been re- 
ceived by the public, and the libera! circulation already ex- 
tended to it, show that its general plan and object have met 
with the hearty approbation cf those whose interests and im- 
provement it was intended to promote. !t combines in one 
large sheet, an AGRICULTURAL, HoRTICULTURAL and Fami- 
Ly JouRNAL, furnishing, besides its large amount of practical 
matter on Rural Affairs. in its Frres1DE DEPARTMENT, a 
choice collection of articles peculiarly adapted to interestand 
exalt the views and aims of the FamiLy Circe, together 
with a careful digest of the News or THE WEEK, and a full 
report of the Propuce and CattLe Markets; and it will be 
the constant aim of the publisher to make it indispensable to 
the Farmer, and desirable to every one who has a rod of 
ground to cultivate, or a home to beautify—and by devoting 
itz columns to IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, ELEVATION 
in CHARACTER, and REFINEMENT IN TastTE, to render THE 
Country GENTLEMAN the standard in its sphere. 

It is illustrated with superior engravings of Houses, Farm 
Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, Flowers, 
&e., and printed i in a neat and attractive style, forming two 
handsome quarto vols, of 416 pages each, per year. 

TERMs.—Two Dollars per year, and Three copies for $5. 
Six copies will be sent six months for $5; the money in all 
cases to be remitted in advance. 

A new vol. (the 4th,) commences the Ist of July, 1854. 

THE CuLtivator, which has now been published for 
twenty years, is still continued by the subscriber, and is too 
well known in every part of the Union to need commenda- 
tion. It is believed that it is not too much to say that it has 
always enjoyed the reputation of ranking as the first of our 
monthly rural journals. It is now published at Firry Cents 
a year, and to Clubs of eight or more, at 37} cents. 

2G All letters to be addressed to LUTHER TUCKER, 
Ed. Co. Gent. and Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 


CREDENTIALS OF THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN.. 


A gentleman in Massachusetts, distinguished for his scien- 
tific attainments and his practical skill as an agriculturist, 
writes us: ‘I cannot close without expressing the gratifi- 
cation I feel in reading the Country Gentleman from week 
to week. If the hearty approbation of a single reader is of: 
any worth to you, you have mine most heartily, I assure 
you.”’——Another, in sending in his subscription, says: “I 
cannot refrain from expressing to you the great satisfaction 
I have had in reading the Country Gentleman. I consider it 
the most valuable family paper for the farmer that I know 
of.” From a gentleman in Western New-York: “I 
consider the Country Gentleman the BEsT paper for our 
farmers I have yet seen.’’-——A subscriber at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says: “I read the Country Gentleman with much plca- 
sure and profit; and [ think there is but one sentiment among 
its numerous readers, and that is, that it is the leading agri- 
cultural periodical of our ecuntry., useful and practical. ~ 
A subscriber in Tennessee writes as follows; “I con- 
fess my admiration of your weekly journal, the Country 
Gentleman—this beau ideal of the denizen of the soil.’”,—— 
From a subscriber in Dutchess county: ‘I have taken the 
Country Gentleman since it was first published, and I think 
it the best agricultural paper I ever took, if not the best pub- 
lished in the land.’”’——From a subscriber in Ohio: * Let 
me say to you, that I think the Country Gentleman decidedly 
the best agricultural paper in the country, and I have seen 
and read many, for their name is legion.’ From another 
subscriber in Ohio: “I value the Country Gentleman as 
the best of stxteen agricultural papers which | take.’’ 
The Hudson Gazette pronounces it ** decidedly the best agri- 
cultural publication in the country.”’ The Winsted Herald 
says: “On all matters pertaining to the occupation of the 
Farmer and the Horticulturist. as well as to Domestic Ar- 
chitecture and the country Fireside, it is without a rival.”’ 
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